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WHAT ABOUT 











to make your city 


& Compare your accident rate with that 
of other communities. 


& Receive monthly a packaged traffic 


safety education program. 


& Know up-to-date methods of handling 
drunken drivers. 


A TRAFFIC SAFETY MEMBERSHIP in the National Safety 
Council will furnish answers to your questions. It will help you 
hold motor vehicle accidents at a minimum 

City and County Agencies . . . Police Depart- 
ments, Chambers of Commerce, Motor Clubs, and 
other groups (not appropriate for community or state 
safe ty counc ls): for annual dues of $25.00 per year, you can 
receive a wealth of information to help make your streets and 
highways safer 

Magazines, reports and consultation services bring you 
the latest educational, engineering, and enforcement material 
A variety of monthly public educational materials help keep 
your program up-to-date 

There is also an appropriate service for state govern- 


ment units. Write for additional information © iediipdae a j 4 Pike " mesial 
the raaal: hic Ses sca Piiilcees 

ANNUAL DUES 

$25 PER YEAR 


NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 11, ILL. 
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Respected Symbol of Law and Order 


to beat trouble to the 


+ ag ANCHING in devotion to duty... un- 
tiring in face of ever-increasing street and 
highway congestion... super-efficient in solving 
traffic problems...the motorcycle officer is 
chiefly responsible for the progress made in the 
ceaseless fight for better traffic control. 
His ability to get around fast...to thread 
through congestion that baffles men in cars and 


on foot... to cover amazing amounts of territory 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR COMPANY, 


in minutes of mobility... 
punch...these qualities become daily more 
vital to accident prevention and law enforcement 
everywhere, especially as car and truck registra- 
tions sky-rocket. 

Respected by everybody, invaluable to the wel- 
fare of community and country, the motorcycle 
officer is a giant figure in the march of progress... 


an indispensable part of our modern civilization. 


Milwaukee I, Wisconsin 


BETTER 
TRAFFIC 
CONTROL 
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_tur orceanion SAFETY 


to work in your town! 


FFECTIVE traffic safety education is a matter of conscientious application of effort on the 
LOCAL level. Through prepared news releases, radio scripts, and similar material, Operation 
Safety fulfills the need for a systematic plan of action in such programs. Each of the monthly 
program kits constituting Operation Safety is devoted to one particular theme. This makes both 
long- and short-range traffic safety education programs equally practicable. For further informa- 


h 0 ion Saf b 
pa to YOUR town, end went OPERATIO rp SAFETY 
kit, write to: NATIONAL SAFETY COUNCIL 
425 N. Michigan Avenue Chicago 11, Illinois 
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PUBLIC 
SAFETY 


. - « BETWEEN STOPS ... 


OVER for this month's PuBLic SAFETY 

represents a departure from the usual 
type ot photo or art presentation our read- 
ers are accustomed to. Main reason for this 
is, of course, the impact of — petro- 
leum gas on the trade journals these past 
few months; all of which has caused com- 
mercial vehicle and bus operators to ask 
us myriad questions anent the properties 


of LPG. 

We got quite a bang out of the non- 
chalent approach of the operators of the 
LPG bus on the Chicago Transit Authority 
lines. They were mainly concerned with 
the pick-up and the other performance 
characteristics of the vehicle. When we got 
out to the filling station, however, we ran 
smack into an appreciation of the hazards 
inherent in handling the high octane stuff. 
They treated it gently! For a detailed ac- 
count of the problems presented with LPG 
in its use as a motor fuel, read “What 
About LPG?" on Page 10 of this issue. 


* * * 


Bob Heilman forwards us this clipping 
from Our Sunday Visitor, weekly Catholic 
newspaper, which we think bears repetition. 
“A satety-minded pastor, when asked to 
bless St. Christopher medals for the pro- 
tection of his parishioners while driving, 
always reminds them, ‘This blessing is only 
good up to 35 miles per hour.’ ’ 


* * * 


Radio Station KARE, Atchison, Kansas, 
has tied its call letters into just about the 
neatest traffic safety package announcement, 
Midwestern listeners have been treated to 
these many days. In dulcet tones, come 
these words on the station breaks, ‘Drive 
with KARE . . . observe the traffic rules and 
enjoy good listening while you drive with 
KARE.” Pretty slick, eh? We'd like to 
hear from other stations which have call 
letters that have been given a safety twist 


* * * 


The forward looking folks in the field 
of traffic control and accident prevention 
will probably have made their reservations 
by now for the Annual Summer Institute 
of the National Committee for Traffic 
Training at Northwestern University. The 
locale is Evanston, Ill., the dates from July 
10 to July 28, and for registration or more 
information phone the Traffic Institute. 
Greenleaf 5-8020. 
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THE PRESIDENT'S HIGHWAY SAFETY 
CONFERENCE MAKES ITS ANNUAL 


YTRAFFIC REPORT 


HE Grim Reaper is making holt 
:} lay on America’s streets and high 
ways And, unless action is taken at 
the grass roots—the small towns and 
Nation will see a r 


Mw“ he n 


rural area the 

the grim days of 1941 

we cou 1 our trathe dead upwards 
of 40,000 annua 

This ts the ominous 

lu ah id ind 

delegates to the Presi 

dent's Highway Safety 

May und 6 m Chrago 

Coordinating 


prospect which 
which ox uj ied the 
ifttention of 
Conterence 
where 
Com 


Committee on Con 


members of the 
mittee and the 


ference Reports met to appraise prog 


t 


t ir and to plan goals 


ress mace last y 
ment this year to make the 
Program of the 


tHecty 


tor h 


Conterenc 


MacDonald ommts 
S. Bureau of Publi 


in of the 


Roads 
Committee 
) Reports summed 
when he said We 
look for new pana 
roblems. The stan 
in the Actior 
nts Highway 
proved ett 
rd State wher 
ntly and ener 
4 riic 
tt 
this fact, the record shows 
towns ana ft ral areas have 
hard-won gains made since 
threaten to make 1950 a 


gedy on the highways 


session 


s Highway 


Safety Conference its to determine 
where the Nation is operating in the 
black, and where in the red, in 
the complex business of saving life 
and limb in trafhi 

On the debit side Governor Carl 
son, who is vice chairman of the 
President's Highway Safety Confer 
ence, had this to say We face the 
grim fact that in no year since the 
end of World War II have we been 
able to reduce total traffic fatalities 
below 31,000, The huge casualty list 
of injured also remains relatively un 
hanged in size—a million or more 
temporarily or permanently disabled 
year in and year out 

Moreover, while we are making 
some headway in curbing loss of life 
in urban areas, the toll in rural sec 
tions has been steadily 
Currently the rural death rate 
twice that of 


mounting, 
1s ap 
proximately urban 
places 

All of us sincerely hope that the 
tide is not turning against us. The 
signs point to 1950 as a critical test 
year—a year of decision for trafh 
satety 

It’s risky,” Governor Carlson con 
tinued, “to try to interpret the sharp 
climb of the fatality curve at this 
early date, particularly in view of the 
heavy increases in trafic volume. But 
our challenge tomorrow may be not 
so much to extend our hard-won gains 
as to prevent a disastrous upsurge in 
trathe accidents 


Clearly, we are on notice that we 
must redouble our efforts. We recog 
nized from the first that getting the 
Action Program accepted and applied 
across the land was not an overnight 


rol 
pop 


TO THE NATION 


A program which in its several 
phases involves such knotty problems 
traditional laws, ex 
penditure of large sums of public 
money and the moulding of new 
public attitudes must, of necessity, be 


as changes in 


viewed as long-range. But we des 
perately need to step up the tempo 
of positive action. The penalty for 
falling behind in this race against 
time and soaring traffic volumes must 
be paid in blood and tears 

Governor Carlson stressed the fact 
that, even from the money standpoint, 
we Americans are making the world’s 
worst bargain in spending billions of 
dollars every year for accidents, con 
gestion and frustration on our streets 
and highways, when we could have a 
greater degree of safety and efficiency 
at far less cost 

In brief, as the Governor pointed 
out, we can no longer afford to defer 
such fundamental 
form and sensible trafh 
driver licensing procedures; vigorous 
roads and 


objectives as unt- 
laws; sound 


and impartial enforcement 
streets engineered for maximum safety 
and capac ity, extension of training for 
safety teachers and traffic technicians; 
broader programs of safety education 
and driver instruction in the schools, 
and adult driver improvement, 


Once again,” the Governor stated, 
the record shows that the states and 
cities doing the best job of protecting 
life and property in traffic are these 
which are applying the Action Pto 


gram to the fullest extent 


Three problems were given top 
priority among the many accented in 
the reports of the eight sectional com 
mittees and highlighted by speakers 


at the Conference. They are 
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1. Accident Records: Perhaps 
the most critical need is for better 
systems of statewide accident re- 
porting with adequate analysis and 
use of accident records. The record 
bureau must serve as a kind of “‘in- 
telligence headquarters’ for all 
agencies concerned in the safety 
rogram. These agencies must know 
10w, why and where the accidents 
are happening, if the necessary cor 
rectives are to be applied. 


> 


2. Ranking equally high in ur 
gency is the need for tighter re- 
quirements in the issuance of driver 
licensing, as well as more uniform 
and thorough examination proce- 
dures. A significant item cited was 
a recent nationwide poll taken by 
the American Institute of Public 
Opinion which disclosed that 45 per 
cent of all licensed drivers inter- 
viewed thought that present tests 
are too easy. More emphasis should 
also be placed on control of habitual 
violators and bad-record drivers 
through hearings, re-examinations, 
revocations and suspensions 


Motor vehicle administrators, as 
well as other administrators of offi- 
cial agencies, face personnel short 
ages which seriously limit per- 
formance. Lack of trained personnel 
and adequate budget could be cited 
in every one of the eight sectional 
committee reports as a handicap to 
performance necessary to cope ade 
quately with the traffic accident 
problem, 


3. More state assistance to com- 
munities in many phases of safety 
work is imperative, if any real ac- 
celeration of the safety program on 
a statewide basis is to be accom- 
lished. Qualified personnel should 
»e provided to assist city and county 
agencies in installing and maintain 
ing accident record systems, promoi 
ing driver education and training in 
the schools, meeting technical prob 
lems in traffic engineering, promot- 
ing public information activities and 
organizing public support groups. 


Consensus among the Nation’s traf- 
fic safety leaders was that, while all 
states and cities cannot be expected to 
attain equal progress in highway safety 
since there are all sorts of variables 
and conditions to be met, no state or 
city can plead ignorance as to what 
needs to be done 


Each can have—on request—a tec h- 
nical analysis of its safety program, 
based on the actual data which it 
submits for the Annual Inventory of 
Traffic Safety Activities. And, in so 


Next Page 
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The Job Still to Be Done 


Progress in putting the Action Program to work has not been uniform. Some 
elements of the program have been pushed beyond expectations; others have 
lagged miserably. Performance in the states and communities varies widely. 


A brief summary of phases of the program which need special attention 
follows: 


1. Accident Records: In most cities and states accident reporting, processing 
of records and use of data are far below acceptable standards. Bureaus need 
top-level support, adequate staff and budget, sufficient equipment and facilities, 
central bureau with responsibility for reports and records, an increased volume 
of reporting on standard forms, and intelligent analysis and interpretation of 
records to furnish factual material in useful form. (Personnel index—one staff 
person for every 1,500 accidents reported yearly.) 


2. Laws and Ordinances: Thirty-five states have yet to make an official 
comparison of their laws with the Uniform Vehicle Code, but five have studies in 
progress and two others plan them. Only a minority among the cities of the 
nation have achieved general uniformity of their ordinances with the Model 
Traffic Ordinance. Uniform laws and ordinances are a must if the nation is to 
end confusion over rules of the road. 


3. Engineering: State and city governments need more trained and experienced 
personnel plus expanded budgets to cope with the growing traffic problem. 


4. Enforcement: State and municipal enforcement agencies in general have 
fallen far short of meeting recognized enforcement standards The weaknesses 
are most marked where the need for enforcement is greatest—in small towns 
and rural areas. City and state police need: More traffic personnel plus maximum 
participation of the uniformed forces in traffic law enforcement; increased quantity 
and quality of recruit and in-service training; increased enforcement effort 
against accident-causing violations, greater use of scientific methods of ceter- 
mining causes of accidents; and improved pedestrian programs, particularly in 
cities. Traffic court improvement is needed, especially in small towns and rural 
areas. The American Bar Association is urged to: continue its participation and 
support of educational judicial conferences for traffic court judges and prosecutors, 
and its contact with them through committee and section activity; its Trafhe 
Court Award Contest among cities and states; spark the state bar associations 
to encourage special studies of traffic courts on a state or local basis; and to 
endeavor to secure adequate grants of funds to improve the effectiveness of its 
program to improve the administration of justice by traffic courts’ heretofore 
approved by the President's Highway Safety Conference. 


5. Education: Shortage of qualified personnel, insufficient finances and gen 
erally poor facilities still handicap our schools in doing an effective job. 


6. Motor Vebicle Administration: Public officials charged with responsibility 
for this most important phase of the traffic safety program must initiate activ- 
ities, provide leadership and arouse public support to secure adoption of sound 
policies and procedures with special emphasis on driver licensing, vehicle in- 
spection and other regulatory measures affecting highway safety. 


7. Public Information: By every yardstick available, the public information 
program for highway safety measures up today as the biggest and most effective 
in history. Media have done a splendid job. They need more usable material. 
Official and non-official agencies need more funds and trained personnel to co- 
ordinate effort, insure continuity of program and produce output up to profes- 
sional standard required by most media. 


8. Organized Public Support: Four states have not held a conference on high- 
way safety—the first recommendation of the Action Program. Nationally, public 
support activities must be coordinated through the National Committee for 
Traffic Safety, so that vital information is exchanged and gains exploited. More 
emphasis is given the need for local action. Variations from Action Program 
recommendations in a number of states and in too many cities seriously impair 
the value of official programs. Several hundred cities and 26 states need to 
create support organizations. 


Published reports of the findings of the Committee on Conference Reports will be avail- 
able from the Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C. PUBLIC SAFETY will report 


on their availability as soon as official announcement indicates supply and source 











TRAFFIC 
TO THE 


From Page 
far as the particular jurisdiction fol 
lows this annual blueprint it can do 
an increasingly better job from year 
to year 

As (Governor 
up: Motor vehicle registrations in the 
United States in the past four years 
have been increasing at the prodigious 


Carlson summed it 


rate of about 3,500,000 annually. Most 
of our street and highway facilities 
were never designed to handle the 
traffic that are 


Naturally 


with the multiplic ation of vehi 


volumes of pouring 


onto them today along 
muiltiy lied opportunities for a 
Ihe thing we must remember 
said Governor Carlson, ‘ts that, while 
in an automotive age we have 
never really adjusted our thinking and 
behavior to its requirements. While 
al sol itely de yx ndent uy on the 
ountless ways, we 


we are 
motor vehicle in 
have not yet learned to master 
Chairman MacDonald introduced 
the following national committe 


hairmen to the Conference: Dr. John 


REPORT 
NATION 


W. Studebaker, chairman of the Na 
tional Committee for Traffic Safety 
john M. Gleason, chairman of the 
State and Local Officials National 
Highway Committee; and, Sidney J} 
Williams, chairman of the National 
Laws and 


Committee on Uniform 


Ordinances 


Progress on the Action Program was 
reported by the eight sectional com 
mittees as follows: Laws and Ord 
nances Hon. Reva Beck 
Member of Congress, Utah; Accident 
Records——-M. ]. Hoffmann 
sioner, Minnesota Department of 
Highways; Motor Vehicle Administra 
tion—Earl W. Merritt 
administrator, Illinois; Enforcement 
Col. Homer Garrison, |r., director 
Texas Department of Public Safety 
Engineering—-Audrey A. Potter, dean 
Schools of Engineering, Purdue Uni 
Education Dr. Forrest | 
Long, chairman, Department of 
Secondary Education, New York Uni 
Public Information 
J. Scripps, publisher, Detroit Neu 


Bosone, 


ommis 


motor vehicle 


versity 


versity 


William 


and Organized Public Support— Har 
old P. Jackson, president, Bankers In 
demnity Insurance Co. 


Steps to be taken to make the Action 
Program more effective were recom- 
mended by the eight sectional com 
mittees, and included these points of 
special emphasis: 


Laws and Ordinances: Urge: (1), 
continuing and intensified effort by 
ill agencies of government, and by 
national, state and local organizations 
concerned with traffic movement and 
highway order to attain 
uniform traffic laws in the states and 
municipalities as promptly as possible 
(2), every state legislature, which has 
not done so, to set up a special com 
mittee on motor vehicle legislation; 
make a detailed comparison of its 
vehicle laws with the Uniform Vehicle 
Code, and determine and recommend 


Safety, in 


hanges needed to secure uniformity 
(3), Mayors or other chief adminis 
trative officers in cities which have not 
adopted the Model Traffic Ordinance 


to organize a local equivalent of the 


technique recommended for states and 


follow through to bring the local 
regulations into conformance with the 
Model Ordinance; and (4), In every 
state, a state agency (official or non- 
official) should assume responsibility 
for promotion of the Model Ordi 
nance, collect all traffic ordinances in 


To Page 
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By Sidney J. Willigms 


FORM 
LAWS 


Assistant to the President, National Safety Council 


]* THE early twenties, when high 
way trathc was becoming impor 
tant and traffic accidents a national 
problem, it would have been much 
simpler if the Federal Congress had 
enacted a code of traffic laws for the 
entire country. Such laws would have 
been full of holes and hotly debated 
at every session. In fancy, one can 
hear the Senator from Texas or Ari 
zona swapping oratorical punches with 
the Senator from Pennsylvania or Mas 
sachusetts over speed limits, sizes and 
weights. More lawyers and more bar 
tenders would have moved from state 
capitals to Washington 

In theory, there would have been 
no interstate barriers. But enforcement 
would still have been a local option. 
The inalienable American right to ig 
nore an unpopular law cannot be re 
pealed or invalidated. The alternative 
of an adequate Federal Police force is 
too horrible to contemplate 


But in this Federal Union we don't 
do things that way. I am very glad 
that a quarter century ago, we set our 
feet in the other pathway of hammer 
ing out a general agreement on what 
laws are needed for economical, con 
venient and safe highway transporta 
tion, and then working together for 
their voluntary adoption by the several 





States. This road has been long and 
Abstract of remarks made by 

Moderator of the Panel on U 

the Third Highway ansportat 

tional Highway Users ¢ 


dD. ¢ April 2 
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rough but has never led us into a 
wash-out or a dead end 

Most of our readers know the history 
of the Uniform Vehicle Code. It was a 
child of the National Conferences on 
Street and Highway Safety called by 
Secretary of Commerce Herbert Hoover 
in 1924 and 1926. Its nursemaid and 
guardian, from that day to this, 
has been a large joint committee repre 
senting all official and other interests 
and all parts of the country, now 
known as the National Committee on 
Uniform Traffic Laws and Ordinances, 
an integral part of the framework of 
the President's Highway Safety con 
ference. Several of the original mem 
bers are still active, but with plenty 
of new blood to insure an open mind 
to new ideas and changing conditions 
The five Acts of the Code, and its 
younger brother, the Model Traffic 
Ordinance for cities, have been re 
viewed every few years to keep them 
abreast of the times 

Recently there have been criticisms 
of the Code by some state officials and 
some business groups. There have 
been controversies within the National 
Committee. This does not mean that 
the job has been bungled. It simply 
reflects the fact that tratnc regulation 
today is being taken more seriously 
than ever before. More and more 
people, in and out of public office, are 
aroused over the unnecessary economic 
and human loss from traffic accidents 
ind congestion. More and more people 


are demanding better laws, along with 
better highways, better enforcement, 
more driver training and all the rest 
of the standard program. Hence more 
and more governors, legislators and 
other officials are under pressure to 
enact and enforce uniform laws or to 
give convincing reasons for not doing 
so. The natural result is to apply the 
spotlight and the microscope to the 
Uniform Vehicle Code and its spon- 
sors. People seldom bother to criticize 
what is not important 


All this is entirely to the good. It has 
led to a thorough reexamination of the 
underlying philosophy, the machinery 
and the procedures of the Uniform 
Code. This nas resulted in general 
agreement that: 


1. Uniform traffic laws are essential 
to the economical, convenient, safe 
use of vehicles manufactured for 
and used in all parts of the country 
and to which state boundaries are 
only lines on a map 


2. At least three degrees of uni 
formity must be recognized. First, 
the rules of the road, such as right 
of way, must be understood and 
observed by every one of our 50 
million or more drivers and should 
be identical everywhere. Second, 
driver license laws should in every 
state embody the same essentials; 
literal identity is mot important. 
Finally, there must be in each state 
adequate machinery for adminis- 
tering the laws, but just where and 
how this machinery should function 
is for the state to decide. Too 
often the proponents of uniformity 
and the Uniform Code have failed 
to recognize these distinctions 


3. State administrative officials are 
the shock troops in making any law 
effective and should have a very 
large part in determining what 
laws are to be recommended 
Manufacturers, users, safety and 
other civic groups also have a vital 
stake. Exact numerical representa- 
tion of these groups is not too im- 
portant because decisions by a 51 
or even a 75 per cent vote are in- 
conclusive. The whole effort is 
futile unless the Code represents 
a real meeting of the minds of all 
concerned, or at least of an over- 
whelming majority. 

i. The Code has become so impor- 
tant that any proposed changes 
should go through a _ process 
of study and deliberation 
approaching that of a legislative 
body. Hence the revised Govern- 
ing Rules provide for study of any 

To Page 38 








WHO’S TO BLAME? 


By Zelda Jeanne Ryan 


1 flag at the Loveland district 
fluttered dismally at half 

At recess, the 
oved one of the desks and 
Pretty 


Lee Myers would never com 


school 


teachers 
iway to the basement 


hool and her playmates knew 


Ginny Lee had moved to the subur 
ban area a year ago. Quickly, her shy 
smile and demure manner made friends 
with the boys and girls on Hickory 
and Ridgewood streets 

Yesterday when 
was out, she 


afternoon 
started 


school 
Pacific 
street toward her home, where she 
knew her parents would be waiting 
A screech of brakes—a swerve of tires 
on pavement and Ginny Lee lay in 
the mud at the side of the road, 
moaning faintly 


across 


Tender arms picked her up. A dis- 
tracted father drove madly to the 
University Hospital. And just at 10 
last night, Ginny Lee died, the first 
school child sacrifice to the God of 
Traffic in the Loveland district vicinity 
this year. 

We have often heard that statistics 
re cold lifeless facts, and Miss Barker 


says, ‘they have no breath—-no pulse.” 
But when we hear of Ginny Lee's 
death by this ever-growing problem 
of automobile fatalities, “we are 
forced to face these facts and ask, 
who's to blame?’ 


This last year, automobile accidents 
occupied more space on the front page 
of our leading newspapers than any 
other news item 


Cicero once said, “The safety of the 
people is essential,’ yet the National 
Safety Council reports that ‘‘automo- 
bile accidents will probably exceed last 
year’s total by as many as 2,000 deaths,” 
One person is injured in an automobile 
uccident every 29 seconds; one person 
is killed in motor accidents every 161 
minutes 


Last year, 1,492 persons met death 
at railroad crossings. I knew one of 
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these victims—-perhaps you knew him, 
too. He was Dr. A. E, Burke, prin 
cipal of my grade school and my 
teacher. Dr. Burke had spoken to a 
P-TA group in a small school near 
my home town. On his way home his 
car was struck by a train at an un 
marked railroad crossing. Education 
misses him; and I miss him, because 
he was my friend 


In Nebraska, the Safety Council 
estimates that 1,200 persons will die 
in automobile accidents during the 
next five years; that 25,000 Nebraskans 
will be injured in the same period as 
a result of automobile accidents. Na- 
tional Safety Council figures show 
that Nebraska is an average state with 
regard to motor-vehicle death figures. 


According to Lt. Robert Beers of 
the Nebraska Safety Patrol, 14 per 
cent of the persons who meet death 
in automobile accidents are between 
20-24 years of age. The next largest 
percentage is in the teen-age group. 

Here is a typical example: In Cali 
fornia, the teen-agers have a game 
which involves six boys piling into a 
car, holding it to a speed of 60 miles 
per hour, and then releasing all con 
trol. The first person to touch the 
brake or steering wheel is “chicken.” 
An estimated 30 were killed by this 
game alone last year in California 


And in lowa another version of 
this same type of ‘‘sport” is found 
This game requires at least six partici 
pants, who pile into the car and set 
the speed at 80 miles per hour. When 
the pace is set, the sportsters open the 
doors and exchange places. This 
lunatic “'sport’’ continues, if the boys 
are lucky, until each one has returned 
to his original place. Here again, who 
ever first tries to put the car under 


chicken.’ 


Another typical example takes us to 
Maryland, where last fall a light tour 
ing car lurched around a curve and 
crashed into a tree. In the middle of 
the front seat the wrecking crew found 


control is called 


a nine-months old baby surrounded by 
glass and yet absolutely unhurt. A 
fine joke on death? But it was no 
joke, for the parents of that child 
shattered their skulls on the dash 
board 


This is not fiction. It is just the 
horrible, raw material as seen by an 
average doctor in an ordinary cours 


of a day's work. 


In the majority of our states we have 
highway patrolmen who do nothing 
but help make our highways safe 
Drivers’ permits have become com 
pulsory, speed laws are being enforce d 
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and the cat with one headlight is being 
stopped. Many of our schools are 
now offering courses on how to drive, 
but, as you know, good schools do not 
always assure good drivers 


I'm not trying to contend that safety 
campaigns, highway patrols, and good 
advice in the classroom will or could 
solve this problem completely 


It is impractical for me, a college 
student, to offer a solution for such a 
great problem. Besides, I am a wom 
an, and my sex is unwisely branded as 
poor drivers. But, speeding is one ot 
the first faults we must correct 


Insurance company records provi 
that speed is a major cause in most 
traffic fatalities. The reflexes of the 
human organism are not endowed with 
sufficient ability to control easily a 
car speeding at a rate of 100 feet per 


Sec ond 


In January and February of 1950 
the National Safety Council reported 
that 4,620 persons were killed in auto 
mobile compared with 
1,350 in the same period of 1949 
A death increase of 6 per cent in 1 
months 
not control high speeds! 


accidents as 


Some of our population can 





Editor's note: At the end of four 
month the 1950 toll star d at 9,770, 
up 11 per cent over the first four 
mont! f 194 In other words 
nearly a thousand more have died thi 

thea Keaad 


In our speeding world, the use of 
alcohol in some communities has be 
ome---for better or for worse—a so 
cial necessity. Traffic officials admit 
that the actual figures for drunken 
drivers are much higher than the re 
cording to one traff« 
ent of the fatalities 


ported ones. A 


sergeant yy per 


in our territory are attributed to 
liquor.” Last year 16 out of 100 
drivers involved in fatal accidents in 
our country “had been drinking.” 


Driving while under the influence of 
contributes to the toll of the 
dead and injured on our highways 


liquor 


Perhaps on 
tributing to drunken driving is that 


important factor con 
intoxicants and gasoline are sold at 
the same place of business in 29 states 
By actual count, 668 of these establish 
ments are found in two mid-western 
states. But, a man must earn his 


living some way 


know that 
the modern car is still subject to me 
failure. We still have bad 
and bad 


which is beyond man’s con 


In addition, we also 


hanical 
rossings, unmarked grades 
weather 


trol. 





Zelda Jeanne Ryan is greeted with cordial 
handclasp by NSC President Ned H 
Dearborn at conclusion of Oratorical 
Contest at Northwestern University. 


You ask for a solution: First, more 
uniform traffic laws; intelligent courte 
ous drivers who are considerate of the 
other fellow; enforcement of local and 
state laws which too frequently have 
been lax and disregarded. Second, 
more safety campaign projects such 
as those tried in our large cities across 
the nation. Projects that are com 
munity-sponsored. Projects that 
are sponsored by newspapers, radio 
stations, police departments, and 
schools. Programs such as some mid 
western communities are using to lead 
the way in reducing motor fatalities 


I realize this solution would not en 
tirely eliminate all traffic accidents and 
fatalities. How, when, where, or why 
you drive is an individual affair. 


Nevertheless, think of the increase 
in motor fatalities expected for 1950 
Think of over 32,000 people — 
out in a single year by automobile 
fatalities. “If they could speak, every 
stretch of highway would resound with 
groans and screams.”’ But they cannot 
speak. They raise their ghostly hands 
in mute appeal 


Think of Dr. A. E. Burke and 
Ginny Lee Myers. Yet, Ginny Lee is 
only one of the many thousand school 
children being annually snuffed out by 
this ever-growing problem 


I repeat “‘statistics are cold, they 
have no breath—-no pulse.” But when 
1950's traffic fatality list includes your 
father or mother, your brother or sis 
ter—-or even yourself—vital statistics 
breathe tragedy. Then stories such as 
these of Ginny Lee and Dr. Burke 
would no longer be a remote pos- 
sibility, but instead, a grim reality. 
And when we see these traffic fatalities 
joined by others—and still others 
we are forced to ask, “Who's to 
blame?” 
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Refueling is a tricky business. Fleets using LPG as motor 
fuel centralize authority for this responsibility. Equip 
ment and method of filling up must conform to accepted 
standards, or trouble will ensue for unwary fleet folk. 


There need be no mystery about 
gas. Its chemical and physical 
properties lie in between natural gas 
ind gasoline and have some of the 
properties of each. Treat it with the 
espect you should show for a flam 
able gas under pressure and you will 
safe. 


Interest in the use of lique hed petro 
| gas in the bus and truck field 
is spurred by the prospect of lowered 
operating costs Experience is some 
what limited, although Carnation Milk 
Company at Los Ange les and two 
South Dakota transit operations are 
ising it now. Carnation has been run- 

about a third of its Los Angeles 
i175 trucks on LPG for the 
n years, while the Rapid City 


Company and the Hub City 


Bus Lines, Aberdeen, have had _ five 
years experience with propane-pro 
pelled vehicles 

Chicago Transit Authority has been 
testing LPG. We talked with CTA's 
Stan Forsythe and rode the test ve 
hicle. Ray Davis, the engineer for 
Twin Coach Company, Kent, Ohio 
told us some of their findings, and 
we sat in on the fueling operation at 
the Kay Gas Company's bulk plant, 
where the business of “tanking up 
was explained to us 

The LPG hose was equipped with 
all required safety appliances and the 
fuel pumped into the bus fuel tank 
A tight connection was assured by the 
vendor, who tightened up the hose 
connection until it was tightly sealed, 
A small vent gave off a hissing noist 
showing that only gas was escaping. 
When mist shot out of this tiny vent, 
the hose was shut off and the liquid 
contents of the tank checked on the 
liquid level to determine whether the 
bus fuel tank was filled to its allow 
able limits 
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Properly trained employees are a 
must in the refueling operations. As 
CTA officials pointed out, they plan to 
train one team of LPG refueling ex- 
perts and to locate all refueling oper- 
ations at one location, should they de- 
cide to convert to LPG. Proper storage, 
dispensing and operating equipment 
are listed as ‘‘musts’’ in their scheme 
of things. In this, they are following 
along the line of recommendations in 
the NBFU Pamphlet 58 and the other 
publications which they, obviously, 
have studied carefully. 

When employees are trained to un 
derstand the properties of LPG and to 
exercise the proper precautions in han 
dling it, one of the most difficult 
problems facing the safety man is on 
its way to being solved. 

When all test data are studied and 
evaluated, CTA will decide on whether 
or not to switch over to LPG-powered 
buses for all or some of its extensive 
operation. 

There is considerable material avail 
able on the subject of LPG. The high- 
lights of such pertinent points as call 
for special attention will be presented 
in this piece but for further reference, 
a bibliography and list of source ma 
terial are appended. 

The inherent hazards attending the 
use of LPG as a fuel for automotive 
vehicles can be controlled by establish- 
ing and enforcing proper safety rules 
governing the installation and mainte 
nance of equipment, the use and 
operation of the motor vehicle; and, 
the refueling operations 

Briefly, safety hinges on three things 
when using LPG: correctly specified 
design, and proper installation, and 
trained workers and operators. 

Truckers and bus operators and 


Fuel tank installation below is typical of those required for 
use with LP gas. Tank must be of boiler plate, and comply with 
all safety requirements. Note barrier guards protecting tank. 
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Mixer designed for LP gas operation. 
This is a Fageol motor conversion job. 
All lines are high pressure, covered with 
loom and pen, against damage. 


everyone concerned with the installa- 
tion and maintenance of LPG-pro 
pelled vehicles should make themselves 
familiar with the contents of Pamphlet 
No. 58, published by the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. This 
pamphlet lists the standards of the 
NBFU for the design, installation and 
constructions of containers and perti 
nent equipment for the storage and 
handling of LPG as recommended by 
the National Fire Protection Associa 
tion. It is considered the ‘bible’ of 
the industry. 

Many states, municipalities and the 
Interstate Commerce Commission have 
issued regulations covering the use of 
LPG. In those places where there are 
no legal regulations or when the I.C.¢ 
regulations do not apply, the standards 
set forth in NBFU Pamphlet No. 58 


should be observed. Division IV of 
this pamphlet applies specifically to 
containers and equipment required for 
use with LPG as an engine fuel. 

The answer to the question, “How 
safe is this LPG fuel?” just doesn’t 
come out in any simple sentence. It's 
not even as simple as, “How high is 
up?” As a check on the bibliography 
will show, there's more to the question 
than meets the eye at first glance 

But, both bus and truck operators 
can be assured that the use of liqui- 
fied petroleum gas as motor fuel is 
practical and can be safe. The safety 
factor depends greatly on how well 
the users abide by the rules which 
must be followed if LPG is to be 
used safely as fuel for their motor 
vehicles. — 

In addition to installation, some of 
the top problems for them involve 
maintenance of fuel lines in top shape; 
refueling of vehicles, and storage of 
their LPG-fitted fleet. Let's brief them 
in that order 

1. It is essential that all fittings in 
the fuel system be absolutely leakproof 
and free from excessive vibration and 
from sources of external ignition of 
fuel vapors. All conversion work 
should be done by thoroughly compe- 
tent mechanics who have been specially 
trained. Otherwise considerable oper 
ating difficulties and trouble may be 
anticipated, including the possibility 
of fire and explosion. 

2. Refueling: Care should be taken 
to see that the fuel tank is not filled 
above the allowable limit as specified 
in NBFU Pamphlet 58. Don't refuel 
by switching fuel tanks; the hazard 
from leakage and broken fuel lines is 
accentuated. And do your refueling 
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Typical LPG fuel tank showing relief valve, filler, vapor re- 
turn, vapor and liquid valves. Liquid level is shown in gauge 
at left below, above which is trycock for checking liquid level 
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Don't refuel on the 
road from small portable tanks. Make 
it a top operating rule to always re 
fuel vehicles in well ventilated loca 
tions, and by using specially designed 
LP equipment with the necessary safety 
appliances 


out of doors 


The special hose nozzle 
which eliminates the apres ot 
leaks and a grounded hose shoul 

j 


be used 


also 
Adequate fire extinguishers 
should be kept available for instant 
circumstances warrant them 
They should be of the type for control 
ling oil fires (type B’). Smoking 
should be prohibited in the vicinity 
ot refucling operations and the ve 


use, when 


hicle engine should be stopped 


i. Vehicles LPG as fuel 
ought to be stored out of doors. When 
this is impracticable, mechanical ven 


using 


tilating equipment having sufficient 
capacity to prevent accumulation of 
gas in the event of leakage should be 
provided. Eliminate all 


sources Of ignition, such as open flame 


possible 


heating devices, and enforce a strict 
No Smoking” rule All 


quay ment 


electrical 
should be of a type ap 
proved for hazardous locations, Class 
I, Group D, as specified in Article 

National Electrical Code 


OO of the 
Repair pits should be located out of 
because LPG 


is contained under pressure 


loors unlike gasoline 
Any small 
leak will rapidly allow large accumu 
lations of gas over an extended area 
It conditions are such that there are 
low pockets in which it may collect, 
ind a source of ignition is presented 
1 flash or Cx] losion will occur The 
same size leak in gasoline tanks would 
dnp over a longer period of time and 

‘ 


there would be a greater tendency for 


} 


the v ipors to dissiy ite DeTore a serious 
{ 


ondition mug 


vulatior 
made to shut oft the 


iutomatically, if 1 rup 


shoul occult Fire authorities 
have recognized the fact that when 
LPG catches on tire, it should be al 
lowed to burn until the source of fuel 
off. No attempt should 

put out the fire until this 

vuse this would al 

which 


mM a very serious and ex 


unulation of yas 


California ha 

nce with the 

el and this 
ited in a pamphlet en 
Governing Utiliz 

Automotive 


additional informats 


dustrial Safety, 965 Mission Street, 
San Francisco 3, Calif. 

In cases where vehicles are involved 
in accidents, a careful inspection 
should be made before they are re 
turned to service. The inspection 
should pay special attention to any 
evidence of leakage, stress, or shifting 
of fuel systems. If there is any indi 
cation of damage, a careful examina 
tion should be made by a certified 
pressure vessel inspector. Repairs 
should be made only by persons skilled 
in pressure tank work and should 
meet requirements of the Inspector. 

Many of those inquiring about LPG 
want to know how it works. In brief, 
it goes like this: 

Liquid petroleum gas within the 
tank is constantly striving to return to 
its original gaseous state. This fuel 
annot simply be released into the cyl 
inders of an engine; it must be care 
fully regulated and controlled in pres 
sure and volume, and then mixed with 
air in the correct proportions for eth 
cient combustion. All this ts the func 
tion of the so-called 
which 
steps needed for proper combustion 


carburetor 


equipment, handles the five 


The liquid petroleum gas ts forced 
out of the fuel tank by its own pressure 
through a filter and into a high-pres 
sure regulator, which reduces the pres 


sure. The liquid then passes to a 


vaporizer or heat euchonast where it 
is thoroughly vaporized. Water trom 
the radiator is used at the vaporization 
stage because of the tremendous ex 


pansion of LPG which produces a 


refrigerating effect that would freeze 
up the control mechanism were it not 
for the application of heat. For this 
reason, water from the engine cooling 
system is circulated around the high- 
pressure reducing valve mouth and 
vaporizer coils. From the heat ex- 
changer, the dry LPG vapor flows 
through a low-pressure metering regu- 
lator which further reduces the pres- 
sure to slightly below atmospheric. In 
the carburetor, the gas and air are 
mixed in proper volume for use in 
the engine caaedene as fuel. A cali- 
brated venturi controls the “suction” 
on the low-pressure regulator which 
determines how much fuel shall flow 
through the carburetor to the engine. 


So much for the mechanics of the 
operation. We know that LP gas ex- 
pands very rapidly when released to 
the atmosphere and being extremely 
flammable, every effort should be made 
to eliminate the possibility of leaks 
by use of suitable equipment, proper 
maintenance and operation of vehicles. 
If, however, a leak does occur, despite 
these prec autions, the consequences 
could be very serious because the gas 
is under pressure in the entire system. 


Many operators will probably adapt 
present vehicles for use with LPG, 
hence conversion of thesg units must 
be properly engineered to provide safe 
operation. LPG requires an in reased 
engine compression up to as much as 
230 pounds per square inch, depend 
ing somewhat upon the bore and the 
combustion chamber. As 
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design of the 


This is a view of Twin Coach Company's standard Fageol engine converted to operation 


, 
alitornia Division of with liquified petroleum gas as motor fuel. 
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the compression ratio is increased, the 
load on the ignition system is greatly 
multiplied and the whole ignition sys 
tem must be designed or modified, as 
well as properly maintained, to handle 
this load. 


LPG fuel tanks for automotive ve 
hicles should comply with Interstate 
Commerce Commission, state or mu 
nicipal regulations governing them 
If no legal regulations apply, the re 
quirements of NBFU Pamphlet 58 
A.S.M.E “Unfired Pressure Vessels, 
or the A.S.M.E.—A.P.I. Code must be 
followed. 


Fuel tanks on a vehicle should be 
fastened in such a manner as to pre 
clude the possibility of its shifting 
and should be located in such a man 
ner as to avoid being damaged while 
the vehicle is in motion. Substantial 
guards or barriers should be employed 
to protect the tanks. All excess flow 
valves, liquid level valves and other 
accessory valves and appliances should 
comply with the standards set forth 
in Pamphlet 58. 


Permanent installation of fuel tanks 
is recommended because the use of 
interchangeable containers is liable to 
increase the possibility of leaks after 
making connections or insecure an- 
chorage of the container. After all, 
when the entire system has _ been 
checked when originally installed, it is 
rather foolish to break the connections 
every time fuel is added 

LPG is a solvent for most pipe 
dopes and anyone making up screwed 
connections should be careful to use a 
material which is recommended for 
this purpose. 

All piping located beyond the ex 
cess flow valve should be of such size 
that the excess flow valve will close if 
failure of the pipe occurs. This, in 
most cases, Means continuing the size 
of line to the next pressure control 
fitting 

The discharge from safety relief de 
vices should be located on the outside 
of cabs or other enclosed spaces and 
as far as practicable from possible 
sources of ignition and vented upward 
in such a manner as to prevent im 
pingement of escaping gas upon con 
tainers, cabs, or other parts of the 
vehicle. 

Interstate Commerce Commission 
containers should be provided with 
safety devices as required by I.C.C 
Regulations. 

Those interested in using LPG as 
motor fuel should make certain that 
installation and maintenance of such 
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MONTGOMERY'S 
SAFETY JAMBOREE 





Mi YNTGOMERY, Alabama, put 
i safety on the front page recently, 
when the whole town turned out to 
stage a mammoth safety parade 

The parade culminated a year-long 
ampaign driver education 
througout the state. The campaign 
was sponsored by automobile and 
truck dealers, aided by full coopera 
tion from educators and law enforce 
ment authorities 

The Alabama Automobile Dealers 
Association undertook the first step 
a revision of the state’s traffic rules 
and regulations to bring them up-to 
date and in conformity with the Uni 
form Vehicle Code 

This major 
chalked up last year in the Alabama 
Legislature. AADA President W. S. 
Brewster, and executive vice president 
Frank R. Broadway led the legislative 
ampaign. The new president of the 
Alabama Automobile Dealers Associ- 
ation, George W. Cox, declared traffic 
safety education to be the prime ob- 
jective for Alabamans for 1950 

A booklet setting forth Alabama's 
new traffic laws in simple, understand- 
able form was prepared and, with the 
cooperation of the Alabama State 
Safety Council and Major N. W. Kim 
brough, traffic safety supervisor for the 


to boost 


accomplishment was 


State of Alabama, some 115,000 copies 
of the text, “Alabama Traffic Rules in 
were distributed via 
dealers, the public schools and the law 


Easy Form 


enforcement agencies 

Driver education and training is the 
present project of the statewide group 
Though it rates No. 2 on the calendar 
of projects sponsored by the group, 
it is the Number 1 project for the year 

In response to a call from Dr. Austin 
R. Meadows, director of the Alabama 
Department of Education, county and 
city school superintendents assembled 
n Montgomery, the state capital, as 
truck 
dealers to discuss driver education 


guests of the new car and 


The press and radio went all-out to 
boost the affair and the Inter-Industry 
Highway Safety Committee and the 
American Automobile Association 
plugged it all along the line. M. R 
Darlington, Ir.. managing director of 
the Inter-Industry Highway Safety 
Committee, and Norman Key, edu 
consultant for A.A.A., were 
top speakers at the affair 


cational 


But everybody got into the act when 
school patrol boys, high school gradu 
ates in cap and gown, police, car 
agencies marched 
down Montgomery streets to wind up 
the program 


dealers and civic 
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CHARACTERISTIC of practically 
il ident statistics 1s that some 


en all, ot the elements they 


ire not cxact ounts but sti 

distinctions be 
differ by 
umounts are generally artificial, becausc 
they my ly 
present in the basic data. In order 
that the limits of accuracy of the death 
records appearing in PUBLIC SAFETY 
learly 


inderstood, we shall atten pt to illus 
bl 


( onsequently 
tween rates that small 


greater accuracy than ts 


und Accident Facts may be more 
trate how some of the problems con 
t 


ed with the evaluation of death 


records are solved 


City Records 

The tal 
ities 18 based on reports by thes 
National Safety Council 
These reports in lude not only a state 
death total tor the pre 
eding month, but also revision in the 


ulation of death records for 
ities to the 
nent of the 


ils for earlier months, if delayed 
deaths from late reported 
accidents hav iltered the totals 
ard tor each city, in the Na 
Safety Council's file 


leaths or 


! ontains 
rd for each reported month 
visions, and allows for a 
m the beginning 

current month 
month is re 

the total stated in 

added to the orrected 
eding months, and th 
for the alcu 10On f the 


iths 


to the near is shown 


in Pustic SAFE! 


for those cit 
ot more than 00.000 population 
which have reported a reductior 


their death totals 


Accident Fatality Rates 
Iwo separate rates are calculated 


for cities, the registration rate and the 


By William C. James, Statistical 


A step-by-step account of the way 


NSC 


statisticians estimate and 


evaluate city and state death records 


population rate. The mileage rate, dis 
cussed later in connection with state 
records, cannot be used for cities be 
cause no satisfactory method of esti 
mating miles of travel on city streets 
The registra 
tion rate sets the number of deaths 
expected for the year per 10,000 
registered vehicles, if the average 
monthly experience for the remainder 
of the year should be the same as that 
of the year to date. The opulation 
rate sets the number of Soke per 
100,000 population for the year, un 
der the same assumption. This as 
sumption will be discussed later 
important to determine 


has yet been developed 


First, it is 
how many of these elements are esti 
accurate 


mated and how many ar 


counts 


Since the death totals are counts 
of accident reports in the city’s files, 
they are accurate as far as they re 
fect known experience on the date the 
They practically 
never overstate the situation, but often 
understate it particularly in the 
earlier months when information about 
all deaths from accidents during the 
period is incomplete. As the year 
progresses, and totals for more months 


report was submitted 


become final, the estimated death total 
offers a closer approximation of what 
the final total will be 


A substantially greater element of 
estimation appears in the denominators 
of the rates—the motor-vehicle regis 
trations and the populations of the 
cities 


Source of Registration Figures 


In order that cities of comparable 
size may be treated as uniformly as 
possible, the Council's estimate of the 
total number of motor vehicles regis 
tered in each city is the count made 
by the R. L. Polk Company from lists 
published by state vehicle registration 
offices. These counts are supplied to 
the National Safety Council as a public 
service. They are all made by post 
office address of the motor-vehicle 
owner, and include all passenger cars 


oe 


and trucks registered as of July 1 of 
each year. These counts do not agree 
with the number of licenses recorded 
in cities having local license laws, for 
several reasons. The distinction bé 
tween registration by post office ad- 
dress and registration by actual resi 
dence within or without the city limits 
accounts for some difference. The 
omission from the R. L. Polk figures 
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Director, National Safety Council 


of special vehicles such as motorcycles, 
ambulances, public vehicles and buses 
is another source of variation. 
However, the variation is due pri- 
marily to the fact that, in most cities, 
local authorities count registrations at 
the end of the license year, whereas 
R. L. Polk Company counts all licenses 
of record by post office address as of 
July 1. Because of the time required 
to tabulate the data collected from the 
different states, these counts are usu 
ally not released until the following 
February or March, but they always 
apply to July 1 of the preceding year 
For example, registration totals used 
in computing rates for each month 
from February 1949 to January 1950 
were for July 1, 1948. Currently, 
totals for July 1, 1949 are being used 
Any possible criticism of the Polk 
Company figures, due to their limita 
tions, is believed to be outweighed by 





the great advantage of a uniform 
method applied impartially to all cities 
throughout the United States 


Population Source 

There is also only one uniformly 
comparable source of YY weg fig 
ures, namely the United States Bureau 
of the Census, Usually changes in city 
populations are relatively slow, so that 
a census in a given year adequately 
reflects the city’s size for a period of 
several years thereafter. Sudden eco- 
nomic disturbances such as the recent 
war cause serious upsets in the popu 
lation distribution, and frequently 
render the population totals published 
before the disturbance practically in- 
valid. In order to meet this situation, 
the National Safety Council has 
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adopted a temporary expedient until 

1950 census counts are announced. 

Priority is given to the following 

sources of population data, in the 

order listed 
1. A recent sample census or com 
plete special census of a city, if 
such a census has been made by 
the United States Bureau of the 
Census. 

2. An estimate based on school 
populations, if the estimate was 
made according to a plan au 
thorized by the National Safety 
Council in 1948. 

3. Estimates based on county ration 
book registrations, or the 1940 
census, whichever total is higher 


Rate Computations 

Prior reference has been made to the 
fact that the rates published are esti 
mated for the year, under the assump- 
tion that deaths from traffic accidents 
for the balance of the year will occur 
at the same rates they have during the 
months already passed. This estimate 
of annual deaths is made by dividing 
the death total by the number of 
months for which the death record has 
been reported. This gives us the 
average number of deaths per month, 
which we multiply by 12. (Example, 
if a city has reported 10 deaths for 7 


month f, 


the estimated annual total used 
for computing the rate 
deaths per year.) It would be possible 
to refine this method in order to take 
account of different lengths of months, 
but since the 
rates, both registration and popula- 
tion, are subject to error it is not be- 
lieved that this refinement would be 


he Ipf ul 
Ranking by Rates 


The registration rate is given priority 
in ranking cities in the different size 
groups for two reasons. First, regis 
tration estimates usually are more 
nearly up-to-date than population esti- 
mates. Furthermore, the traffic acci 
dent situation in any city is related to 
the number of vehicles registered in 
A city with a very large per 
capita ownership of vehicles 
frequently has a relatively high popu 
lation death rate because of the greatly 


denominators of the 


that town 
motor 


increased exposure to motor-vehicle 
accidents. The National Safety Coun 
cil has, therefore, accepted the prin 
ciple that, in the absence of a single 
denominator which will adequately re 
flect exposure to motor-vehicle acci 
dents, both the registration rate and 
the population rate must be considered 

Two cities seldom, if ever, have 
exactly the same rate, unless each has 
a rate of zero. Therefore, cities are 
ranked according to their rate even 
if it is necessary to carry the rate to 
three or four decimal places in order 
to determine which has the better 
ranking. All cities which have had 
no deaths obviously have rates ot 
zero. Those with the largest number 
of registered vehicles are ranked first 
in each size group with the others 
following in order 


Summary 

Information on which death records 
of cities reporting to the National 
Safety Council are calculated comes 
from several sources 

Death totals are those reported by 
the city traffic authorities 


Vehicle registrations are the latest 
counts by post ofhice address of pas 
senger motor vehicles and trucks 
Polk Company and 


made by R. L 








supplied to the National Safety Coun 
cil without charge. Because they are 
tabulated by post office address of the 
owner, it is necessary for the National 
Safety Council to be informed of post 
offices carrying different names within 
the city limits of a city. Only when 
such information is available, is it 
possible for the R. L. Polk Company 
to supply complete registration lists 

for those cities 
Populations are those found by the 
United States Bureau of the Census 
in sample censuses, estimates developed 
by the local traffic authorities accord- 
ing to a plan authorized by the Na- 
To Page 24 
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— i help buil 
zens That's the 


Berkeley, Cal 
ligent bike 


job among the ! ik ff that has 


educators the 
themselves 
Th Berk y bike program ts in 
its tenth year. Any bugs in the origi 
bicycle 
operation have been spotted and elimi 


nai oncept of 


controlling 


: . <* 

nated as nearly as is possible with such 
I 

in Operation But, most of all, the 


Berkeley idea of control and operation 


talking to 


the younger s« 

and proving a 

dynamic means of trafh | 
tion 

In the first pla 

and operation 1s big stuff to the juve 

nile. The bike rider is beset by the 


. r | } Hj en 
same situation which he will in gen 


bike ow nershiy 


when he gets 


The prob 


eral, meet with in trath 
behind the wheel of a car 


lem of licensing, inspection and sate 
operation are fundamentals which he 
will be confronted with sooner or later 


and it is much better for the trathic 


control and accident prevention pro 
gram of a city or county that Junior 
meet up with them soonest 

Prior to 1940, the Berkeley Police 
Department had conducted its bicycle 
control program on a voluntary basis 
This proved far from adequate. Bicycle 
accidents with attendant injuries and 
deaths were increasing and existing 
laws provided inadequate regulations 
for their operation 

Bike thefts were climbing and too 
few machines were being recovered 
by police for the simple reason thai 
there was no way of telling one bik« 
from another 
bought and sold bikes with little or no 
control over their actions and the de 


Individuals and dealers 


termination of ownership was a con 
tinuingly vexing police problem 

The Berkeley program came into 
being after a thorough study of suc 
cessful bicycle programs in other 
American cities Among those studied 
were Milwaukee, Wis.; Topeka, Kan.; 
and Dayton, O. Berkeley police col 
lected a mass of material, but, smart 
in the ways of their home town, altered 
other models drastically to fit their 
local needs. 

They came up with 

1. A city ordinance which gave all 
needed authority not already exisiting 
under other laws 

», Centralization of responsibility 
for directing the bike program in a 
Bicycle bureau of the Police Depart 
ment 

3. A system for the annual regis 
tration, 
bikes. 


j Regulations covering the sale 


inspection and licensing of 


ind purchase of new and used bicycles 
A sound program of enforcing 
bike regulations with an adequate dis 
position of oftenses 
( A means for carrying on a con 
tinuous safety education program 
Does it work? In eight years, from 
the inception of the Bike program 
through 1948, despite a 25 per cent 
hike in population with its attendant 
increases in traffic, bike accidents 
dropped close to 40 per cent and only 
one fatality involving a cyclist 0 
curred. 
bike theft rate dropped but the re 
stolen bikes was up 36 


During the same period the 


covery of 
per cent 
How does it work? Bicycle control 
is under the supervision of a regulaf 
police officer who devotes full time to 
this assignment. He carries the title 
of director of the Bicycle Bureau. For 
idministrative purposes, he is assigned 
to the Traffic Division. The Bureau 
is located on the ground floor of the 
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City Hall, making it easily accessible 
to cyclists. The director's salary and 
office are provided in the police bud 
get. The city license collector furnishes 
other finances for office supplies, li- 
censing equipment, and temporary help 
during licensing periods. 


Bicycle license cost 50 cents and are 
issued annually for the period January 
1 through December 31. During regis- 
tration period from January 1 to March 
1, all operators must present their 
bikes to the director for inspection. 
All cycles must have required equip 
ment and be in a safe mechanical 
condition. A small metal license tag 
is affixed to the machine with a self 
locking metal tape. License plates are 
enameled in two colors and the com 
binations changed annually. Care is 
taken to provide colors that are readily 
visible but will not be confused with 
plates issued in neighboring jurisdic- 
tions. 

A registration card bearing the num 
ber of the license serial num- 
ber and a Berkeley police number 
stamped into the frame of all bicycles 
when first registered is issued to the 
owner. Licensing is carried on both 
at police headquarters and at public 
schools during pre-announce periods 
Complete files, adequately cross refer 
jee are maintained in the Police 
Records Bureau. 


Licenses are transferable and upon 
sale of bikes, registered owners are re 
quired to turn in their plates. The 
new owner must re-register the bike 
and obtain new plates. Dealers operate 
under a permit issued by the chief of 
police. They are carefully investigated 
before such permit is issued to deter 
mine whether they are fit persons to 
deal with juveniles 


Permits may be revoked for various 
causes including violation of the bike 
ordinance with respect to rules govern 
ing the conduct of bicycle establish- 
ments. Dealers must keep complete 
“buy and sell’ records and forward 
them to the director daily. The forms 
are furnished by police 


In California, bicycle riders are sub 
ject to all applicable regulations of the 
State Vehicle Code. The Berkeley or 
dinance also covers regulations adapted 
to local operation, embracing such 
regulations as riding on sidewalks, 
parking bikes, and required equipment 
Enforcement of bicycle laws is the 
responsibility of all regular patrolmen 
assigned to street duty and violators, 
both adult and juvenile are 
citations for observed offenses 


issued 


Adult (persons over 17 years) 
violations are disposed of the same as 
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other trafhc violations (by the posting 
and forfeiture of bail or appearance 
in Justice Court). Juvenile violations 
are handled in Bicycle Court operated 
by the police department. It functions 
under the direct supervision of the 
director of the Bicycle Bureau, and 
with the active support of the County 
Juvenile Court and the local Justice 
Court. Juveniles may, of course, be 
taken into the County Juvenile Court, 
but during the entire operation of the 
Berkeley Bike Program, it has never 
been necessary to take such action, 
either because of lack of cooperation 
by the youthful offender or his parents. 

The judicial staff of Bicycle Court is 
composed of outstanding students from 
the senior and junior high schools 
(including parochial ) in the city. The 
junior jurists are selected by members 
of the faculties on the basis of demon 
strated qualities ot scholarship and 
leadership. 

Ordinarily, student judges serve for 
a period of one semester, but a few 
of the young jurists are held over each 
term to provide the nucleus for a 
subsequent staff 


Bike Court is held each Saturday 
morning and is presided over by a 
chief justice, two associate justices, 
and a bailiff. Schedules are arranged 
for the semester so that each judge 
serves at least once in all judicial 
positions 

Court procedure entails the presenta 
tion of evidence regarding the violation 
(by the director) ; an explanation by 
the violator of his or her actions (en 
couraged by questions by the judges) ; 
and a passing of judgment. Charges 
may be dismissed, if the facts warrant 
such action by the jurists 

Sentences vary. Sometimes a warn 
ing is given the violator; others may 
be required to prepare a composition 
on an assigned subject, given a manda 
tory assignment to bicycle school, or 
the bike is impounded for a specified 
period. The pro notifies he ” 
ents by mail that their sons and/or 
daughters have been cited to appear 
in Bicycle Court and of the final dis- 
position of the cases 

An important adjunct of the Bicycle 
Court is the Bicycle Traffic School. It 
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The Berkeley bike program is strictly the youngster’s own. Consequently, they are 
stricter than adults in discouraging such stunts as hitching rides on trucks, stunting, 


carrying passengers on the handlebars, etc. 








By Walter R. Humphrey 


Editor of the Fort Worth Press 


MPARTIAL administrat traffic cour 
ideal | wrists aspire. Despite 


POR SF 
veing denied 


America 


little publi 

i genuine pleasure 
Fort Worth Press 
lumn of the editor 
4UF ud ge ui é 


mele 


per mem f t ity Council have questioned 
nN 


Judge Vs 


ration Court 


irtin’s stern operation of the ( orpo 


It seems to be nt that this hew-to-the-line adminis 


tration of his also has cost him a raise 


Maybe not, but some of the boys on the Council are a 
little bit peeved at the judge 

He's probably stepped on their toes, or the toes of their 
friends 

ALL THIS encourages me to say something about 
ludge Giln 

He's never 


up 1 ticket t mine 


let me off on a traffic ticket. He's never torn 
In fact, I've never heard him fix any 
body's ticket 

On my rare infractions of the traffic rules of our city, 
he s never shown me any mercy 

I've paid 

But, stré ike the Judge. I approve the way he's 
doing his job. And I think he's a shining light for honest 
impartial law et 


I'VE KNOWN a te 


in my life And I's eal { read about many others 


ourt judges 


Too many of them played favorites 
bigwigs and folks with influence 

Several of them could be bought off easily and simply 

Trathc law enforcement to the majority of them was 
something to handle light-heartedly, not with the single 
purpose of saving lives and making the streets safe 

It hasn't been that way with Judge Gilmartin 

Sure, he's been tough. As a citizen who's interested in 
trafhc safety, I'm glad he is. 

Maybe sometimes he's too tough. I won't argue that 
one. But in the field of law enforcement, it is far better 
to be too tough than too lenient 

It is better to be tough than to b 
tickets for favorites 

I'VE KNOWN plenty ol pla es 
read this column have, too—where a fellow on the news 
paper could get his ticket fixed any time, where the judg: 
didn't have the courage to make him pay off like every 


and most folks who 


body els« 
It isn't that way here. Being the editor of the Pre 
doesn't give me any preferred onsideration 
But I don’t berate and denounce Judge Gilmartin be 
g 
ause of that. The reason is that I know he’s not playing 
dew dren 
favorites and that he’s playing it straight down the middle 
' g g 
Judge Gilmartin cold and hardhearted? He really isn't 
that kind of a fellow, but what of it if he were 
We have in his person something priceless in the field of 
trafhe law enforcement; a completely honest, uncorruptible 
judge who can't be bought and won't play favorites ’ 
He's saved many lives by being tough. He's given Fort 
Worth a reputation tor having an honest trathc court 
t : 


And I think he’s doing a good job, even if I know that 
tomorrow or the day after | may be con ing into his court 


myseit 


more men like that in trafhc law enforcement 
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RIE recently observed “Safety Week, 
the Erie Safety Council and cooperating organizations 
Mayor Pulling led off with an official proclamation, posters 
were exhibited by merchants and industrial plants and 
20,000 Home Satety check lists were distributed to Erie 
homes 


sponsore d by 


Driver tests were conducted for the public, the 
schools gave 100 per cent cooperation, theatres ran safety 
films, press and radio gave wonderful assistance and to 
close the week formally, Boy Scouts distributed 8,000 
lapel cards reading ‘Stay Alive-—Walk Safely It is 
planned to make “Erie Safety Week” an annual affair 


Pawtucket Campaign 

The annual financial drive conducted by the Blackston« 
Valley Safety Council was launched at the Pawtucket 
Chamber of Commerce on the evening of June 12. Harry 
F. Curvin, public safety commissioner for the City of 
Pawtucket, was the speaker. During the campaign daily 
progress bulletins were sent to all volunteer workers. Ken 
neth B. Cook is general chairman of the 1‘ 


. . i 
George H. Hill Dies 

George H. Hill, manager of the Worcester County 

Safety Council since 1928 and a retired Worcester police 


SO campaign 


chief, died on April 29 after an illness of several weeks 
Mr. Hill had carried on his duties at the safety council 
until March 16 and had expe 
year. He had many friends on the NSC staff and in local 
council work throughout the country who Seaaailie pooseie 
his passing. 


cted to retire sometime this 


Police Educational Meet 

A conference of all police officials doing safety educa 
tional work in Massachusetts communities, was held at 
Westover Army Air Base at Chicopee Falls, Mass. on May 
25. The interesting program was highlighted by an ad 
dress by Miss Ruth Evans, director of Physical Education 
Health and Safety for the Springfield public schools, who 
spoke on “Working Together for Safety.” Officer J Albert 
Murphy of the Springfield Police Department talked on 
in police school programs. Manager Ralph 
Ellis of the Hampton County Aci ident Prevention Council, 
which sponsored the conducted a round table 
session on problems and new developments in police safety 
work. Police officers attended from many Massachusetts 
communities, from the Massachusetts Registry of Motor 
Vehicles and from the Connecticut Highway Safety 
Commission 


visual aids 


conference, 


Atlanta Appointments 
Carl Dinkler, Jr., vice president of Dinkler Hotels, In: 

yas been made chairman of the Public Safety Section of 
the Greater Atlanta Safety Council. The new section will 
direct safety programs for office buildings, hotels, theaters, 
mercantile establishments, etc. John A. Wayt, vice presi 
dent of American Bakeries Co., has been made chairman 
of the newly organized Farm Safety Section of the At 
lanta Council, while Jack E. Crowder, Southern Manager 
for Cluett-Peabody & Co., is vice president of the Indus 
trial, Fleet and Fire Safety Division. 
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Green Cross News 


Director of Local Safety Programs, Field Organization, National Safety Council 


Which Is “Mr. Baseball”? 





({ OMMISSIONER A. B. (Happy) Chandler attracted a dis- 

4 tinguished gathering of San Franciscans to the famous 
Fairmount Hotel for the kickoff luncheon of the 1950 Green 
Cross fund appeal for the Bay City. Pictured are Claire V. 
Goodwin, president of the San Francisco Chapter, NSC (on 
the left). Commissioner Chandler is standing. Dr. Margaret 
Chung, prominent San Francisco physician-surgeon and civic 
leader, looks as if she might be puzzled by the striking resem- 
blance between “Mr. Baseball” and President Goodwin and 
perhaps she is wondering “Which Twin Has The Toni?” 
Commissioner Chandler and Dr. Chung made stirring appeals 
for Green Cross support in the San Francisco campaign. 


Fort Wayne Roadeo 
The Fleet Division of the Fort Wayne Chamber of 
Commerce Safety Council recently held its annual Truck 
Roadeo to select the best drivers from Fort Wayne's several 
thousand commercial vehicle operators, members of the 
Council's Fleet Division 


Why Hospitals Need Money 

In the annual report of the Cleveland Chamber of Com- 
merce there is an article on community safety, written by 
Honorable Lee E. Skeel, president of the Cleveland Safety 
Council and member of ves National Safety Council Board 
of Directors. The article points out to those who guide 
the destinies of the local Chamber of Commerce, this 
ery significant thought 

When we realize that about one-seventh of all hospital 
acilities of the city are entirely engaged in the care of 
accident victims, it demonstrates the social significance 
»f the safety movement. A good safety program will 
immeasurably reduce the burdens placed upon our social 
agencies by accidents. The cost of prevention is far less 
than that of rehabilitation. The work of controlling 
ersonal conduct in the prevention of accidents is our job.” 


To Page 26 
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THE ENFORCEMENT JOB: 
wants MINNESOTA 


Earl M. Larimer, chief highway patrol officer for the State of enforcement activities. Chief Larimer points out “hot spots” 
Minnesota, left, confers with Assistant Chief O. L. Davis, on on spot map maintained by patrol in central office, St. Paul. 


W'" N the hot winds blow up from This article is an outlander’s at of the quick, hard eyes and the very 
th southwest across Kansas tempt to tell a part of the story of soft voice, riding circuit on a huge 
lowa, and Illinois uman river re the job being done by Minnesota's patrol district, directing, with his cap 
ravity and flows Highway Patrol--160 men spread thin tain, some 24 or 25 patrolmen scat- 

sissippi Valley on a state highway system of 11,900 tered over the country north of Du- 

Minnesota miles. It is based on a first-hand ex luth. Yet the sharpest memories I 

perience with them during the height have of two days of patrol with Ray 

well-organized to of last year’s tourist season—of con are of simple acts of courtesy and 

> of visitors tact in headquarters, in barracks, but helpfulness. Along the lonely stretches 
most particularly through five days of northern highway, he always found 

of patrolling that carried me from the time to stop for cars in trouble, help 

Twin Cities in the south, up to Du on minor mechanical adjustments, oer 

luth, through the Iron Range, up to even to run a stranded motorist tén 

Ely at the edge of the border wilder miles down the road to get a new tiré 


Minnesotans » are the firs Mostly, it's a story of people. Peo quet, just out of Duluth, riding with 
import s con ing the ple like Sgt. Ray Smith, whose Indian Officers Russell Haase and Paul Pirho, 
welfare of the thousas visit th mother remembered canoe trips from up beyond contact with the state radio, 
Gopher Stat the Canadian border to Duluth. Ray taking our calls at third hand from 


ness, and back to St. Paul again I spent a Saturday night around Clo 
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the Cloquet radio which in turn picked 
them up from the Duluth city police 

While we worked lights through the 
early evening, passing out the tickets, 
reporting defective equipment (which 
must be signed by a repairman and 
mailed to the state), Russell and Paul 
talked of their principal Saturday night 
problem—the road house area outside 
Cloquet. Liquor isn’t sold outside in 
corporated towns in Minnesota, but 
many of the juke joint patrons bring 
a bottle with them, and break-up time 
puts many a woozy driver on the road 

I had to take their word for it 
because we got an accident call ten 
miles north just before midnight. We 
took the two-lane north of Cloquet 
at speeds up to 80, til we encountered 
a road hog who wouldn't give way 
to our siren and flashing lights. Later 
we learned with some satisfaction that 
the Cloquet police were behind us and 
arrested the driver as soon as we 
worked our way past him 

Our accident was a not-too-serious 
rear-end collision at a main highway 
intersection. With the help of St 
Louis county sheriff's police, Russell 
and Paul managed traffic and made 
the investigation till the wrecker 
cleared the damaged cars. One ar- 
thritic old man, badly jolted, was un 
able to walk and apparently growing 
more incapacitated. He refused to let 
us call an ambulance, so we, reluc 
tantly, took him to a small Cloquet 
hospital in our car. At the hospital, 
the patrolmen had to stay and lend a 
hand lifting the patient on and off the 
examining table and into bed. It was 
four a.m. before we were free of the 
job—four hours of critical traffic time 


Accident on Minnesota State Route finds Highway Patrol on the 
spot. Above left, patrolman interviews one of the operators 


»— motor vehicle involved in the accident. 
Officer examines injured person who drove other car in the 
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shot on one minor task that had to be 
done (indignant taxpayers who won 
der why we need so many state patrol 
men, please note) 

On another night I rode the Iron 
Range with Officer Wayne Koskela 
It was a completely new experience 
for me to ride a state patrol car so far 
out of radio contact that it did not 
even carry a receiving set. Wayne's 


discontent with this situation, oddly 
enough, was not based mainly on 
considerations of his own safety, 


but on his conviction that stolen cars 
were being brought into his district 
from farther south, getting under 
cover long before he had the report 
of their theft 





Later that night, I came down the 
road south to Duluth with Officer An 
drew Pickar, 
minor violations, ending in a wild 


handling a variety of 


chase after a speeder who evaded us 
in outiying Duluth streets 

At the Pine City post, staffed by 
Officers Lawrence Thrun, Arnold Nel 
son, and Edmund Erickson, I ran into 


an example of citizen cooperation 
with the 


liable radio contact 


Patrol in an area of unre 
A filling station 
operator was watching for our car and 
flagged us down. A drunk customer 
had been at his station. The station 
operator took the keys of the car away 
from the driver. But the driver had 
jumped the ignition past the switch 
and driven off. A few minutes later 
we ran the drunk down in a parking 
lot and took him off to jail 

From White Bear Lake, just north 
of St. Paul, I rode patrol once more. 
And, either we missed our men, or 
else the heavy enforcement in the 


Center photo: 





Minnesota Highway Patrolman holds car- 
side interview with a person who had 
violated a traffic law. Patrol seeks maxi- 
mum compliance through cooperation, 
but will crack down when the conditions 
warrant such action. 


juke joint area outside St. Paul had 
put the fear of the law into the hearts 
of drivers, for we found not a single 
drunk. But the two patrolmen treated 
me to an excellent demonstration of 
the method of making an arrest of 
two cars simultaneously. 

About 2:00 a.m. of Sunday morn- 
ing an informal race developed be 
tween two cars ahead of us. Our driver 
wheeled the patrol car to high speed, 
flagged down the rear of the two cars, 
dropped his partner at the roadside 
and took off after the leader in the 
race, overtaking him a few miles down 
the road. 

I've talked about the look of the 
enforcement job on the road. But be- 
hind the job, directing it, training the 
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same accident to determine to what extent first aid should be 
given. Photo at right: Officers measure to left rear wheel of 
car involved in accident, clearly indicating that one of the cars 
was on the left side of the roadway. 
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Chicagoan Wears NSC Safe 
Driver Award No. 400,000 


Harry Kravets, of 5448 Kenmore 
avenue, Chicago, has never tooted his 
own horn except on the vehicles he’s 
been driving for the past 28 years. He 
has always shunned the limelight and 
preferred to mingle with the crowd. 

But he was forced to take temporary 
leave of this unobtrusiveness the other 
day when he found himself in the 
office of President Ned H. Dearborn 
of the National Safety Council to re- 
ceive the double honor of a three-year 
Safe Driver Award from the Council 
and the distinction of being the 400, 
000th driver to earn this award 

Whenever a truck, bus, or taxicab 
operator drives the streets of Chicago 
or any other large city for three con- 
secutive years without a preventable 
accident, he deserves all the recogni 
tion and honor it is within our power 
to bestow,” said Mr. Dearborn in pre 
senting the award 

Harry Kravets’ safety record is no 
accident. He has, as he says, his own 
safety program. It is the product of 
his 28 years of professional driving. 
During this time he has operated over 
the road semi-trailers, taxicabs, and 
city pick-up and delivery trucks. His 
program has kept him out of trouble 
and he thinks it will do the same for 
any other drivers, private or profes 
sional, 

“T never fight traffic,” he says. “The 
man who fights traffic is only fighting 
himself. I've ridden with guys who 
get penned in behind some slow 
driver they can’t pass, and they start 
cussing a blue streak. I just tell them 
to calm down and take it easy. You 
can't do anything about it anyway.” 

Another rule of Harry's is to always 
allow enough distance between his ve 
hicle and the one in front. And he 
always remembers there’s a vehicle in 
back that might run into him if he 
makes a quick stop. He stops smoothly 
whenever he can 

On the tricky business of turning 
at an intersection, Harry says, ‘Get 
your vehicle in the proper lane before 
you get where you're going to make a 
turn. Then look in all four directions, 
give the proper signal and make your 
turn 

Harry believes the secret of safe pro 
fessional driving is keeping in shape. 
When I h:.ven't had a good night's 
rest I can tell it in my driving the 
next day,” he says. “I'm doubly cau 
tious then and take it easy.” 


From his years of experience on the 
road Harry ts convinced that a great 
majority of highway accidents are 
caused by drivers going to sleep at 
the wheel. 

"They're not exactly asleep,’’ he ex- 
plains. “Their eyes are open, but 
they're in a sort of a trance. All of 
a sudden they jerk awake, but usually 
it's too late.” 

Harry believes the fatal mistake of 
the sleepy driver is that he feels he 
has to drive on at least to the next 
town. Harry's advice is to pull off 
to the side of the road the moment 
you become aware of drowsiness 

“Walk around your vehicle a couple 
of times checking tires or lights,” he 
advises. “Or dog trot up the road a 
piece and back. Or just take a snooze 
behind the wheel. If a filling station 
is near at hand, stop and go in and 
wash your face in cold water.” 

Bue he believes the best way to com- 
bat driving fatigue is to get plenty of 
rest the night before you drive. Harry 
is usually in bed by 10 p.m., because 
he has to be up at 5:30 a.m 

Which brings up another point. 
Harry believes that getting up “‘on the 
wrong side of the bed” in the morn 
ing is a good way to prepare for an 
accident. Bad temper and safe driving 
don't mix, he warns. He and Mrs. 
Kravets get riled up once in a while 
but, according to a long standing 
agreement, never both at the same 
time. It’s hard to stay mad at anyone 
who won't get mad at you, is the 
theory 

Harry makes it a point to stay even 
tempered. “When a fellow gets mad 
at me or hollers at me on the street, 
I just laugh it off,” he says. ‘That 
hurts him more than if I cussed back 
at him, and it saves a lot of wear 
and tear on my nerves.” 

Another reason Harry is a_ safe 
driver is that he likes his job and the 
company he works for, the Olson 
Transportation Co. of Chicago. As 
Harry sees it, truck driving is an out- 
door occupation. The driver is away 
from the terminal most of the time 
and is his own boss. Hours and work 
ing conditions are good and so is the 
pay. These, he feels, are important ad4 
vantages of the truck driving profes~ 
sion today. , 

In his years of driving, Harry has 
seen many changes in the industry. 
He has seen vehicles become more 
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Fleet Leaders,|Meet 


NCREASING emphasis on safe opera- 

tion and wider adoption of stand- 
ardized tools of accident prevention con- 
tinues to be the trend in the motor 
transportation industry. 


These facts were reflected in reports 
submitted to the executive committee of 
the National Safety Council's Commer- 
cial Vehicle Section which met in May 
at the LaSalle hotel in Chicago. 


Membership in the commercial vehicle 
section is at a record high and the number 
of NSC Safe Driver Awards has passed 
the 400,000 mark. 


Establishment of two additional divi- 
sions in the National Fleet Safety Contest 
was approved by the committee. These 
were for governments fleets of both city 
and inter-city operations 


The committee adopted a revised audit 
procedure which will be applied for the 
first time this year to the top five fleets 
in each division of the National Fieet 
Safety Contest and which, the committee 
feels, will eliminate a basic weakness of 
most fleet safety contests. 


The importance of greater attention to 
employee injury programs was recognized 
by the committee and plans were made 


At the 
same time he has seen traffic condi- 
tions become more tangled and con 
gested 


powerful and easier to operate 


He has noticed great improve 
ments in working conditions within 
the profession and has seen the “cow 
boy” type of driver lose out to the 
more intelligent and responsible pro- 
fessional driver of today 


Albuquerque Adopts 
7 nr . 
New Traffic Program 
Prompt action on recommendations 
of the all-inclusive highway transporta 
tion survey recently completed in Al 
buquerque, N. M., has been taken by 
the city commissioner and New Mex 
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to promote greater participation in the 
section's Employee-Injury contest. 

A tentative program for the main event 
of the year, the commercial vehicle ses 
sions of the National Safety Congress to 
be held in Chicago October 17, 18 and 
19, was endorsed. 

Shown seated, left to right, are W. G. 
Macintosh, Hartford Accident & Indem- 
nity Co.; E. M. Barber, Scherer Freight 
Lines; M. R. Jensen, Consolidated Freight- 
ways, Inc; H. J. Erricson, Marsh & 
McLennan; C. D. Calkins, Pacific Motor 
Trucking Co.; J. P. Hightower, Pennsyl- 
vania Greyhound Lines; K. N. Beadle, 
Pacific Intermountain Express; J. A. 
Ebling, Olson Transportation Co.; N 
E. Aiken, Commercial Motor Freight, 
and J. T. Dieter, Keeshin Motor Express 
Co., Inc. 

Standing, left to right, are P. H. Co- 
burn, National Safety Council; W. T. 
Gowens, Pilot Freight Carriers, Inc.; 
W. E. Dohrn, Dohrn Transfer Co.; D. 
M. Baldwin, National Safety Council; 
J. M. Shanaphy, Railway Express Agency, 
Inc.; J. K. Crouch, Atlantic Greyhound 
Corp.; F. J. Wirken, Interstate Bakeries 
Corp.; J. E. Reid, Central Motor Lines, 
and C. W. Imhoff and A. C. Finch of 
the National Safety Council. 


ico State Highway Department The 
city has authorized the hiring of a 
traffic engineer and establishment of 
a traffic board, and has taken the re 
quired initial step in adoption of the 
Model Traffic Ordinance. A_ public 
hearing has been set for July 13 on 
adoption of the proposed arterial street 
system as the major street plan of the 
city. The state highway department 
has begun surveys on the proposed 
arterial streets 

The survey, financed jointly by the 
highway department, the city and the 
U. S. Bureau of Public Roads, was 
given direction by Automotive Safety 
Foundation staff. D. Grant Mickle 
director of the survey and head of the 
Foundation's Trafic Engineering Divi 


sion, formally presented the survey 
report to the public officials May 22, 
and to the public at a separate meeting 
of 400 people, just one year after the 
integrated survey was started. He was 
assisted in the presentations by staff 
trafic engineer Gordon Gravelle, who 
was resident engineer of the project. 


Covering all major phases of the 
trafic problem, the report emphasized 
basic icaaes steps which the city 
could promptly take. Consideration 
was given to the fact that oe 
which tripled its population in the last 
10 years, grew too fast to have ob 
tained facilities which a city of 100, 
000 normally would possess. It was 
found, for example, that two-thirds 
of the streets are unpaved. 

The many recommendations were 
inter-related in all possible ways to 
enable Albuquerque to make the great 
est progress at the lowest practical 
cost. In addition to those indicated 
above, some of the recommendations 
are 

Adoption of a one-way street system, 
of a progressive traffic signal system, and 
of other modern techniques to greatly in- 
crease capacities of present facilities 

Adoption of a zoning ordinance to pro- 
tect present and future street rights of way. 

Establishment of a public safety or- 
ganization to carry on the public aspects 
of the Action Program of the President's 
Highway Safety Conference 

Adoption of the recommended arterial 
street system as the major street plan 

Development of that system on a planned 
basis as a financial program is determined 
and as funds become available 

Adjustment of city administrative ma- 
chinery so that better cooperation and finan 
cial programming may be obtained in work 
involving the Arizona Highway Depart 
ment and the Bureau of Public Roads 

Construction of open-deck parking struc 
tures in the vicinity of downtown businesses 
where parking space is far from adequate, 
and formation of a study committee to 
determine a financial program 

Re-routing of buses, and lengthening of 
bus stops to reduce interference with gen 
eral traffic. 

Elimination of unnecessary truck loading 
zones at curbs, and official designation and 
improvement of certain arterials as truck 
routes 

The survey report grouped necessary 
physical improvements into three phases, 
with the first phase containing projects 
needed to meet present and impending 
deficiencies in street capacity which 
could not be met by application of 
trafhc engineering. Most improvement 
projects are street widening and paving 
and new connections to relieve the 
presently over-burdened and limited 
number of through streets. 





How Do They Figure? 


From Page 15 


tional Safety Council, the 1940 census 
populations, or 1943 estimates based 
on ration book registrations, These 
population totals are being replaced by 
1950 census counts as soon as possible 

All rates for cities are annual rates; 
that is, they are estumates of an annual 
rate assuming the city $ experience con 
tinues for the balance of the year as it 
has for preceding months of the year 
Cities are ranked within each popula 
tion size group according to their 
registration rates, from the lowest to 
the highest. Cities with zero rates arc 
ranked according to the number ot 
registered vehicles 


State Records 


The state death records listed in 
Pusiic ‘SAFETY are the death totals 
reported by the state traffic record 
bureaus to the National Safety Council 
These death totals are reported 
monthly, by letter or by telegram, and 
are always subject to revision. The 
published cumulative totals for any 
month include not only the preliminary 
reports for the month, but also the 
sum of the revised totals for each 
of the prec eding months to the begin 
ning of the year. On each state's file 
nc in the National Safety Council 
offices, an accurate record is kept of 
the first report of the total number 
of accidental deaths for each month, 
together with a record of all revisions 
made in that total, as delayed deaths 
or deaths from late reported accidents 
are discovered. In this way, each 
state’s record is kept closely up-to-date, 
and at the same time it is always pos 
sible to compare the records for two 
different years as they existed at the 
same time in each of those two years 

Comparison of records between the 
two years for each state is made on 
the basis of the change in the death 
totals percentagewise. The preceding 
year's total is the total reported by th: 
state just one year previously. Con 
sequently, the same degree of com 
pleteness in the death totals may b 
assumed to exist in the two years 
For example, on June 20, 1948, a 
state reported 237 deaths for the first 
tive months of the year, and later re 
vised that to 253 deaths. On June 20, 
1949, it reported 2458 deaths for the 
five months of 1949. These reports 
indicate 3 per cent more deaths in 
1949 than in 1948, not 3 per cent 
fewer, when comparison is made _ be 
tween totals reported at the same time 
in the two years 


[wo separate death rates are calcu 
lated for states, the population rate 
and the mileage rate. 


Source of Population Figures. 

Counts of state populations, like 
counts of city populations, are made 
by the United States Bureau of the 
Census only once every 10 years 
However, in the case of states, the 
United States Bureau of the Census 
publishes estimates of the population 
annually as of July 1. Therefore, each 
state's population rate and the national! 
population rate are based on the esti 
mated populations of the siate or na 
tion as of the preceding July 1 


Source of Mileage Estimates 

Each fall the United States Bureau 
of Public Roads publishes an estimate 
of miles of travel by motor vehicles in 
the United States for the preceding 
year. These published figures form the 
basis of the National Satety Council's 
mileage estimates. The Council also 
has a cooperative arrangement with the 
Bureau whereby it receives data show 
ing the gasoline consumption each 
month for each state. These data are 
usually only two or three months old 
when received by the Council, so that 
it is possible to keep mileage estimates 
reasonably up-to-date. 


The National Safety Council esti 
mates national mileage, before the 
publication of the estimate by the 
Bureau of Public Roads. This estimate 
is made by multiplying the preceding 
year's published mileage estimate by 
the ratio of reported gasoline con 
sumption for the year to 
gasoline consumption for the preced 
ing year. For example, the presen 
estimate of 1949 mileage was mad 
in this way: The United States Bureau 
of Public Roads estimated the 1948 
mileage at 397,589,000,000 
consumption for 1949 was 1.06 times 
Since 


j 


reporte 1 


Gasoline 


the 1948 gasoline consumption 
1.06 times the 1948 mileage is 423, 
430,000,000, this is the current esti 
mate of the 1949 mileage. However 
at present the gasoline consumption 
figures are incomplete for most states 
This mileage estimate will theretore 
be revised as more complete gasoline 


consumption data for 1949 becomes 
available. It will be eventually re 


placed by the which — the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads 
will publish next fall 


estimate 


Essentially the same 
used for estimating monthly mileage 


technique is 


or mileage for any period less than a 
year. One further stage of estimation 
is necessary, however, since the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads does 
not publish monthly mileage figures 
for any year. Therefore, monthly mile- 
age estimates for 1949 will be made 
in the following manner: The pub- 
lished 1948 annual estimate has i. 
distributed between the 12 months of 
1948 in proportion to the gasoline 
consumed in each month, as reported 
to the National Safety Council by the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads. 
These monthly estimates form the basis 
for the 1949 estimates. Each month's 
estimaie for 1948 will be multiplied 
by the ratio of gasoline consumption 
for the month in 1949 to that for 
1948. This will give the 1949 prelim- 
inary estimate of mileage for the 
month. Next fall, when the annual 
1949 mileage is published for the 
nation, the Mba mileage figures 
will be revised by distributing this 
annual mileage proportionately to the 
months. 

Mileage estimates for individual 
states are made in almost exactly the 
same way. After publication of the 
1948 national mileage, state mileage 
figures for 1948 were estimated by 
distributing the national mileage in 
proportion to the gasoline consump- 
tion reported by the different states. 
The 1949 mileage estimate for each 
state will be A by multiplying the 
1948 estimate by the ratio of the state's 
reported consumption in 1949 to its 
reported consumption in 1948. 

It is impossible not to recognize 
that estimates for months, as well as 
for states either by month or annually, 
are representative rather than precisely 
accurate. Although it is certain that 
some gasoline purchased outside of 
the state is used within the state, it 
is generally believed that this is bal- 
anced by gasoline purchased in the 
state and used outside the state 
except for very small states whose 
roads carry a large volume of through 
traffic. Substantial errors are certainly 
possible for these small states, and 
some error can be anticipated even for 
larger states where there may be a lack 
of balance between gasoline purchased 
by motorists outside the state and used 
in the state and that purchased in the 
state but used elsewhere. In addition, 
the method just outlined implicitly as- 
sumes that the average miles of travel 
per gallon of motor fuel consumed are 
the same in each state. This assumption 
also can introduce substantial error be- 
cause of differences in the terrain ot 
different states, as well as differences 
in the proportion of vehicles with a 
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Vancouver Honors Dobell 





“OLIN DOBELL, director of transportation and training of the British Columbia 


4 Electric Railway Co., Ltd., 


and second vice-chairman of the Transit Section of 


the National Safety Council, was honored by the Vancouver Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce for the most outstanding contribution to traffic safety work during 1949. The 
award, a giant 3-foot long safety pin, was presented to Mr. Dobell by A. S$. McMorran, 
assistant city prosecutor, at a joint meeting of the Vancouver Traffic and Safety 
Council and the Junior Chamber of Commerce. Police and civic officials also attended. 

Mr. Dobell was chairman of the committee which organized driver education 
programs for students in B. C. high schools last year and was also active in promoting 


use of chemical tests for drinking drivers. 


Work to establish a central bureau in 


Victoria to coordinate and increase provincial highway safety was another project 


for which Mr. Dobell was cited. 


high fuel consumption. The extent of 
these errors is unknown. It can only 
be stated that in the judgment of traf- 
fic engineers and _ statisticians, the 
method outlined above is the best cur- 
rently available, and is likely to give 
fairly representative mileage figures for 
most states 

It is particularly important in inter- 
preting the table appearing monthly 
in PUBLIC SAFETY to keep in mind 
these possible errors. They do affect 
the magnitude of the rates. Also, it 
must be remembered that the mileage 
rate for each state covers experience 
for from 1 to 5 fewer months than 
the period for which the death toll is 
shown 


The method just outlined takes full 
account of the national average miles 
of travel per gallon of gasoline as 
soon as it is announced by the United 
States Bureau of Public Roads, al- 
though the average is not explicitly 
used. Individual states usually find it 
more convenient to apply the average 
miles per gallon to the known gaso- 
line sales for highway use. There- 
fore, as early each fall as possible, 
PuBLiC SAFETY publishes the latest 
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estimate of average miles of travel 
per gallon of gas announced by the 
United States Bureau of Public Roads. 
The latest estimate now available is 
13.11, the annual average for 1948. 

Estimates of mileage made by mul 
tiplying the average miles per gallon 
by the number of gallons sold for 
highway use will not vary greatly 
from the estimate of the National 
Safety Council. 

It must be emphasized that only 
the amount of gasoline sold for high- 
way use should be used in making 
this estimate. Gasoline sold for avia- 
tion, marine, industrial and agricul 
tural use should be excluded, since 
presumably it does not contribute to 
miles of travel of motor vehicles on 
the streets and highways of the state. 
Definition of Rates 

The mileage death rate for the in- 
dividual states and for the nation is 
the number of deaths from accidents 
occurring in a specified period per 
100,000,000 estimated vehicle miles 
of travel during that period. 

The population rate is the estimated 
number of deaths per 100,000 popu- 
lation, based on the estimated annual 


number of deaths assuming that the 
average monthly experience for the 
balance of the year is the same as 
that for the period under considera- 
tion. 

Because of the wide possibilities 
for error in mileage estimates for in 
dividual states by months, no attempt 
is made in the Pusiic SaFEty tables 
to rank the states according to their 
death rates. 

Adjustment of deaths to an annual 
total is not necessary in computing 
mileage death rates, because both the 
mileage and death totals accumulate 
during the year. The adjustment is 
necessary for population rates, because 
the population total used for rate pur- 
poses is relatively constant from 
month to month. Consequently, as 
the. deaths increase in number the rate 
also increases and direct comparison 
of rates in time intervals of different 
lengths is impossible. In all rates 
(city and state, mileage, registration 
and population) the death total ts 
that reported from accidents occurring 
in the city or state during the month 
or other period for which the rates 
are calculated, regardless of the date 
of death, place of death or residence 
of the victim. The only exception is 
for deaths occurring more than a year 
after the accident. Then the death is 
not considered an immediate result 
of the accident and is excluded en- 
tirely from the motor-vehicle accident 
death totals 

This plan has been adopted to in- 
crease the usefulness of such rates 
for prevention purposes. Death rates 
based on time or place of death are 
of considerably less value in showing 
engineers and educators when preven 
tion efforts are needed for a particu- 
lar type of accident having marked 
seasonal characteristics. Death rates 
based on residence of victim do not 
as clearly reflect the places where pre 
vention efforts are needed. 


General Comments 

It is hoped that the above discus- 
sion will help answer many questions 
about the validity of rate information 
published by the National Safety 
Council. The Council’s statistical staff 
is always glad to advise a state or 
city on questions of accident report- 
ability, estimates of exposure or meth- 
ods of rate compilation. 


T. B. Smith Dies 

T. B. Smith, safety engineer with 
the Kentucky State Highway Depart- 
ment, died suddenly while on a fish- 
ing trip recently. 





Green Cross News 
From Page 19 


Women Drivers’ Clinic 

Two successful Women Drivers’ 
Clinics were held recently, one in 
Spokane under the direction of the 
Spokane Area Safety Council, in co 
operation with the Spokane Federation 
of Women's Organizations and the 
Police Department. The Spokane Con 
ference held five sessions at Fox 
Theater on Monday, Wednesday and 
Fridays from 9:15 to 11:30 a.m., 
from April 24 to. May 3, with an 
average session attendance of more 
than 200 women. Driving skill tests 
were held and an award was presented 
to Spokane’s “Woman Driver of the 
Year.” Mrs. George W. Jaqua, vice 
president of Woman's activities, NSC, 
was the featured speaker at the Spo 
kane meeting The Women's 
Division of the Fort Worth Safety 
Council held a Drivers’ Clinic for 
women at Leonard's Department store 
in that city from April 19 to May 1. 
Two-hour were held each 
morning from 10 to 12 noon. A “Be 
hind-the-Wheel Roadeo”’ was held on 
the closing day. Women’s clubs, the 
police department, transit and trans 
portation companies, automobile 
dealers, schools, and Parent-Teacher 
associations were among the coop 
erating groups. Alice C. Mills, direc- 
tor, Women's Division, NSC, spoke 
on “Women's Place in the Community 
Safety Picture.’ 


sessions 


“Look, Listen and Live! 

The Union Pacific recently released 
a public safety film “Look, Listen and 
Live!’ which is now available on a 
loan basis to NSC chapters and char 
tered councils enrolled under the new 
Participation Plan. The film is an 
important contribution to the nation 
wide effort to reduce grade crossing 
accidents and should have special ap 
peal to the teen-age drivers. The story 
concerns the driving habits of “Dizzy 
Dan,” a teen-ager, “Happy Joe,” a 
thoughtless salesman driver, “Pop” 
Brown and other adult types who 
usually come off second best in racing 
with trains 


George M. Burns Improving 

It will be news to local 
council managers throughout the coun 
try to learn that George M. Burns, 
Kansas City Safety 
Council, who has been confined to a 
Kansas City hospital for some time 
because of a throat ailment, is getting 
along much better than expected. His 
many friends in the community safety 


good 


director of the 








Coming Events in the Field of Safety 








July 10-28, Evanston, Il. 

Summer Institute for Trafic Training, 
Northwestern University. Contact the 
Trathe Institute, 1704 Judson Ave., Evans- 
ton, Ill. 

August 18, Duluth, Minn. 

Summer Meeting of the Minnesota 
Safety Council (Hotel Duluth). Contact 
C. H. Zealand, Minnesota Safety Coun- 
cil, 227 St. Paul Hotel, St. Paul 2, Minn. 
Aug. 30-Sept. 1, Scockholm, Sweden 

First International Conference on Alco- 
hol and Trafhc. Address Secretary Gen- 
eral: Managing Director Sten Rosell, 
Skildungagatan 1, Stockholm, Sweden. 
Telegraphic address: Varek, Stockholm. 
Sept. 11-15, Portland, Ore. 

Eighteenth Annual Convention of the 
American Association of Motor Vehicle 
Administrators (Multnomah Hotel). Con- 
tact L. S. Harris, executive director, 912 
Barr Bldg., Washington 6, D. C. 

Sept. 14-15, York Harbor, Me. 

Twenty-third Annual Maine State Safety 
Conference (Marshall House). Contact A. 
F. Minchin, director, Industrial Safety Divi- 
sion, Maine State Department of Labor & 
Industry, Augusta, Me 
Sept. 18-21, New York 

Fifty-fifth Annual Convention of the In- 
ternational Municipal Signal Association 
(Hotel Commodore). Contact Irvin Shul- 
singer, secretary, 11 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. 

Sept. 19-21, Cleveland 

_ Twelfth Annual Ohio State Safety Con 
ference (Hotel Carter). Contact Carl L 
Smith, secretary-treasurer, Suite 508, 2073 
East 95th Street, Cleveland 15, Ohio 
Sept. 24, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Annual Convention of the American 
Transit Association (Hotel Biltmore) 
Contact Arthur Baker, general secretary, 
292 Madison Avenue, New York 17 
Sept. 24-27, New York 

Twenty-first Annual Meeting of the In- 


field are pulling for a quick and 
permanent recovery. 


Ray Carr Honored 

Ray Carr, prominent West Coast 
advertising executive and member of 
the Board of Directors of the National 
Safety Council, recently was elected 
president of the National Association 
of Transportation Advertisers. This 
group has headquarters at 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York. Mr. Carr 
is head of his own advertising busi 
ness in Portland, Oregon. 


That Los Angeles Record 
A few years ago the City of Los 
Angeles was heralded far and wide 
as the city with the worst traffic 
record of any municipality in the 


stitute of Traffic Engineers (Commodore 
Hotel). Contact: Edward G. Wetzel, 
chairman, Arrangements Committee, c/o 
Port of New York Authority, 111 Eighth 
Avenue at 15th St., New York 11, N. Y., 
or Robert S. Holmes, executive secretary, 
Strathcona Hall, New Haven 11, Conn. 
Sept. 25-26, Little Rock, Ark. 

Arkansas State Safety Conference (Ho- 
tel Marion). Sessions cover industrial, 
farm, home, school, fire prevention, and 
trafic safety. Contact Harvey D. Booth, 
executive director, Arkansas Safety Coun- 
cil, P. O. Box 2261, Little Rock, Ark. 
Oct. 7-12, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

Fifty-seventh Annual Conference of the 
International Association of Chiefs of Po- 
lice (Antlers Hotel). Contact Edward J. 
Kelly, executive secretary, International As- 
sociation of Chiefs of Police, 1424 K. 
Street, N. W., Washington 5, D. C. 
Oct. 16-20, Chicago 

National Safety Council, 38th National 
Safety Congress & Exposition (Stevens 
Hotel). Ned H. Dearborn, president: R. L. 
Forney, general secretary, National Safety 
Council, 425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago 11, Ill. 

Dec. 4-7, Miami, Fla. 

Thirty-sixth Annual Meeting of the 
American Association of State Highway 
Officials. Chairman of the General Pro- 
gram Committee is Alfred A. McKethan, 
chairman, Florida State Highway Com- 
mission. For other details contact H. H 
Hale, executive secretary, 1220 National 
Press Building, Washington 4, D. C 
Dec. 11-12, New Orleans, La. 

Annual Meeting of the Louisiana Safety 
Association (Roosevelt Hotel). Contact 
Col. Charles E. Doerler, secretary, Louisi 
ana Safety Association, 610 Edwards 
Street, Box 806, Shreveport, La. 

Jan. 8-12 (1951), Washington, D. C. 

Thirtieth Annual Meeting of the High- 
way Research Board. (National Academy 
of Sciences, 2102 Constitution Avenue). 


country. The experience of the past 
years was quite a different story. Los 
Angeles won first honors in the large 
city population group in the National 
Traffic Safety contest. When the award 
was anrounced the editor of “Safety 
Now,” official publication of the 
Greater Los Angeles Chapter, NSC, 
simply effervesced as follows: 

‘May 5, 1950 was the day that Los 
Angeles stopped going around with 
an inferiority complex — at least as 
far as its traffic record was concerned. 
For on that memorable occasion this 
great and sovereign community, 
bounded on the north by the Golden 
Gate, on the west by the Pacific Ocean, 
on the south by the Tuna Fleet and on 
the east by Earl Campbell, dropped 
the dubious distinction it won for 
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Test New-Type Street Lights 








'I’HE life expectancy of the average after-dark pedestrian is rising, say street 
lighting engineers of the Westinghouse Electric Corporation, who recently con 


ducted tests at their outdoor street lighting laboratory at Cleveland, Ohio 


Above 


at left, under old “radial wave” or “pancake’’ type street light, an engineer-motorist 
brakes to a stop near a pedestrian in a late twilight test; at right, with the test street 
properly lighted by up-to-date units a few minutes later, the motorist found he could 


see the pedestrian at a comfortable distance 


itself as the city with the worst traffic 
record in the nation and donned the 
toga of the winner in cities of 1,000, 
000 and over, of the safest city in 
the U. S. Also Los Angeles re 
ceived an ‘Oscar’ from. the judges 
‘for outstanding achievement in a 
cident records’ and also for ‘safety 
organization.’ The city also won second 
honors in the AAA sponsored pedes 
trian contest and first place in_ th 
IACP contest. It couldn't have hap 
pened to a nicer city!” 


Louisville’s Traffic Junket 

On recommendation of the Board 
of Directors of the Louisville Safety 
Council, a_ traffic eastern 
cities was started on May 17. Studies 
were made in Dayton, Cleveland, 
Rochester, Worcester, Boston, Provi 
dence, New York City, Baltimore and 
Washington. Those making the sur 
vey were Captain Estel Hack, manager 
of the Louisville Council, Captain I 
E. Chaudoin, superintendent of traffi 
for the Police Department and Paul 
Hughes, feature writer for the Cou 
ier-lournal and Louisville Times. The 
trip took two weeks. As a result of 
the studies the special committee has 
submitted a recommended program to 
city officials similar to the nine-point 
program recommended by survey com 
mittees in 1946 and 1947 


survey ol 


Keynote is Cooperation 
Every home in Lansing, Mich. (ap 
proximately 20,000) received a copy 
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of “Cooperation is the keynote in 
Lansing,” a feature article by Harold 
Lillie, manager of the Lansing Safety 
Council, published some months ago 
in “Traffic Review,” official publica 
tion of the Northwestern University 
Traffic Institute. The executive com 
mittee of the Council ordered reprints 
in sufficient quantity so that the ‘‘co 
operation for safety’’ idea could be 
emphasized at every 
Michigan 


fireside in the 


apital 


What About LPG? 

From Page 13 

systems follow accepted practice. They 
can find much valuable assistance by 
including in their NBFU 
Pamphlet No. 58, as mentioned hereto 
fore, together with such material as 
the latest revision of ‘List of Inspec ted 
Gas, Oil, and Miscellaneous Appli 


ances’ of Underwriters 


libraries 


Laboratories: 
the series of pamphlets on liquified 
petroleum gas published by the Acct 
dent Prevention Division of the Asso 
ciation of Casualty and Surety ¢ ompa 
nies, 60 John Street, New York City 
pamphlets covering LPG issued by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
plus, of course, the L.C.C. Revision of 
Part 7—-Motor Carrier Safety Regula 
tions Transportation of Explosives 
and Other Dangerous Articles”; and 
such publications covering LPG as the 
American Society of Mechanical Engi 


neers, American Petroleum Institute, 


and the National Board of Fire Under- 


writers have issued on the subject. 


For particulars about engine design 
and experience with the use of LPG, 
interested truck and bus operators may 
contact leaders in the automotive in- 
dustry who have reported such expe- 
rience. Two such are: GMC Truck 
and Coach Division, Pontiac, Mich., 
and Twin Coach Company, Kent, 
Ohio. ACF Brill engineers have been 
working on possible adaptations of 
their buses for use with LPG as fuel, 
as well as on conversion of the Hall 
Scott Motor using LPG 


Many oil companies have material 
dealing with LPG experience. Mate- 
rial from Phillips Petroleum Company, 
Bartlesville, Okla.; Warren Petroleum 
Corporation, Tulsa, Okla.; and Skelly 
Gas Corporation, Tulsa, Okla., among 
others, can be obtained. 


It will, perhaps, also be helpful to 
read trade journals covering this field 
Butane-Propane News, 198 S. Alva 
rado Street, Los Angeles, Calif.; and 
LPG Maeazine, 9 East 38th Street, 
New York City, are two of the better 
known publications, And another val- 
uable source of information is the 
Liquified Petroleum Gas Association, 
Inc., 11 West 42nd Street, New York 
18, N. Y 






ry T 
ATA Names 22 
lransit Award Winners 
Twenty-two transit companies 
throughout the United States were 
honored by the American Transit As 
sociation at its June Conference in 
Washington for outstanding passenger 
ind traffic safety records during 1949 


Julien H. Harvey, managing direc 
tor, Accident Prevention Dept., Ass'n 
of Casualty and Surety Companies, 
and chairman of the Association's 
award committee, made the presenta 
tions to winners at ceremonies in the 
Wardman Park Hotel 


Guy C. Hecker, executive manager 
of the Association, cited the unusual 
safety records being made by transit 
companies despite rapidly mounting 
totals of all types of passenger and 
ommercial vehicles on city streets 
This is attributable, he said, to the 
improved selection of personnel, in 
tensive training, retraining and super 
vision, and careful maintenance 
throughout the industry 


In support of the statement, Mr. 
To Page 28 


27 
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ATA Names 22 
Transit Award Winners 
From Page 27 


Hecker pointed out that the 22 award 
winning companies showed a 15.1 per 
cent decline in 1949 traffic accidents 
as compared with 1948 


Top awards in each of the popula 
tion groups set up under the Associa 
tion's annual transit safety competition 
were presented to the following six 
companies 


Capital Transit Co., Washington, 
D. C., Group I-—serving over 600,000 
urban saitlilons San Diego (Cal.) 
Iransit System, Group II-—250,000 to 
600,000 population served; South Car 
olina Electric & Gas Co., Columbia 
S. C., Group I11-100,000 to 250,000 
Springfield (Ohio) City Lines, Inc 
Group IV—-30,000 to 100,000 


Top honors in Group V, which in 
cludes companies serving both urban 
ind suburban population of 30,000 and 
over, were shared by Philadelphia Sub 
urban Transportation Co., Upper Dar 
by, Pa, and the Bergen Division 
Public Service Coordinated Transport 
and Interstate Transportation Com 


panies of N. J 


A new “Special Citation” was pre 
sented to Oshkosh (Wisconsin) City 
Lines, Inc., for outstanding reduction 
in traffic accidents. The Oshkosh com 
pany cut its "48 total by 62 per cent 
in 1949. A second ‘Special Citation 
was awarded to Georgia Power Com 
pany of Atlanta for showing a 43 
per cent decrease in passenger accidents 
during 1949 as compared to the pre 
vious year 

Also recognized for high achieve 
ment with Certificates of Honorable 
Mention, were the Chicago Transit 
Authority and Detroit's Department 
of Street Railways--Group 1; New Or 
leans Public Service Inc. and Birming 
ham Electric Co.--Group Il; Evans 
ville (Ind.) City Coach Lines and 
Savannah (Ga.) Transit Co. Group 
111, Hamilton (Ohio) City Lines, In 

Group IV; and The Dixie Traction 
Co., Covington, Ky.--Group V 


Greatest improvement during 1949 
in their respective population class was 
shown by four companies, each 
vwarded a Certificate of Merit. They 
were Baltimore Transit Company, Har 
risburg Railways Company, the Stam 
ford Division of The Connecticut 
Company, and the Meriden Division 
of The Connecticut Company 

Special Merit Certificates, given tor 
a combination of high achievement 
during the year 1949 and the greatest 


FINAL MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS BY STATES, 1947, 1948 AND 1949 





DEATHS 
1M9 1948 
TOTAL VU. §& 31,500 32,259 
Alabama ~.... . we 687 697 
ALi20N8  .....- ‘ 281 301 
Arkansas ~..... 394 412 
California - 5,005 2,932 
Colorado ...... 318 344 
Connecticut . 199 255 
Delaware... 81 61 
Florida 680 702 
Georg ..... 738 782 
Idaho 168 203 
Iilinors ' 1,791 1,939 
Indiana _..... 1,121 1,071 
fowa $31 $65 
Kansas 497 489 
Kentucky 613 $12 
Louisiana $17 524 
Maine 160 181 
Maryland 462 401 
Massachusetts 471 445 
Michigan 1,436 1,512 
Minnesota 338 $52 
Mississipps 386 419 
Missour: 797 818 
Montana 162 164 
Nebraska 256 269 
Nevada 8&2 97 
New Hampshire 72 91 
New Jersey $92 $97 
New Mexico 245 254 
New York 1,904 1,805 
North Carolina B43 744 
North Dakota i34 109 
Ohio 1,712 1,856 
Oklahoma si8 510 
Oregon 355 419 
Pennsylvania 1,607 1,671 
Rhode Island 38 34 
South Carolina 348 $2 
South Dakota 134 140 
Tennessee 676 660 
Texas 1,957 2,059 
Utah 174 220 
Vermont 63 85 
Virginia 810 730 
Washington 441 soa 
West Virginia 496 406 
Wisconsin 749 822 
Wyoming 137 145 


*Population rate is the number of deaths per 
deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle miles 


100,000 population 





% CHANGES 1949 | 1949 
iste) 1947 Pop. Mile 
1947 to to Rate* Rate* 
1949 1649 
32,697 2% 41% 21.2 7.4 
1% 1% 23.5 11.1 
257 ~ 1% 9% $7.7 10.7 
353 5% T1l%® 20.0 9.3 
3,351 2 —10% 28.2 7.7 
~ 8% 14% 26.2 7.3 
234 22 —-15% 9.9 3.4 
69 0 +17% 26.0 7.5 
792 1% 14% 27.3 8.1 
787 6% 6% 23.1 8.9 
192 17% 12% 28.4 7.9 
1,948 R% 8% 21.2 7.6 
1,116 + 3% 0 28.1 8.7 
$49 2% 0 20.8 6.4 
411 + 2% +21% 23.5 8.0 
621 + 20% 1% 21.2 9.3 
$08 1% + 2% 19.7 8.9 
160 12% 0 17.6 6.0 
408 + 15% +13% 21.2 8.1 
$25 + 6% 10% 10.0 4.2 
1,447 3% 1% 22.6 7.2 
$70 3% 6% 18.1 3.9 
445 8% 13% 18.1 8.0 
776 3% + 3% 20.3 64 
167 1% 3% 31.1 7.6 
431 5% 23% 19.9 5.7 
92 15% 11% 47.1 9.6 
103 1% 30% 13.2 4.6 
48 1% 1% 12.1 4 
247 1% 1 41.6 10.1 
1,935 + 5% 2% 13.2 6.3 
836 +-15% + 1% 21.8 8.4 
119 40% 13¢ 22.1 8.6 
1,830 a 6% 21.4 7.0 
$14 + 2% + 1% 22.5 7.9 
442 18% 20% 0.4 6.3 
1,678 4% 1% 1 6.4 
R&R + 7% 34% 7.2 3.0 
$38 + 5% + 2% 27.4 11.0 
148 1% 9% 20.6 6.4 
694 + 2% 3% 20.9 9.0 
1,997 3% 2 26.0 7.3 
186 1% - 6% 23.5 7.7 
70 26% 10¢ 17.1 3.4 
711 + 11% +-14% 26.1 9.1 
$25 13% 16% 17.1 5.8 
388 12% 8% 18.3 &.1 
782 9% 41% 22.3 7.5 
111 6% 4+-23% 48.2 10.4 


Mileage rate is the number of 


Total deaths for 1947 and 1948 from National Office of Vital Statistics. Death total for 1949 is 


National Safety Council estimate 


Individual state deaths reported by state trafic authorities, except fo 


eported by the state registrar of vital statistics 


improvement over 1948 were presented 
to The Dayton-Xenia Railway Co., of 
Dayton, Ohio, and Colorado Springs 
Transit Co 

Transit safety awards have been 
presented since 1914, and are among 
the oldest safety honors in the country 
Originally sponsored by the American 
Museum of Safety, the transit industry 
took over direct sponsorship in 1941, 
under the title of American Transit 
Safety Awards 

In addition to Chairman Harvey, 
members of the A.T.A. Committee on 
Awards include Ned H. Dearborn, 
President, National Safety Council, 
Chicago; Pyke Johnson, President, 
Automotive Safety Foundation, Wash 
ington; Paul Stricker, Managing Di 
rector, American Museum of Safety, 
New York; Harold F. Hammond, 
Manager, U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce’s Transportation and Communi- 
cation Dept., Washington; and Mer- 


Louisiana, which was 


wyn A. Kraft, Director of A.T.A.'s 
Dept. of Personnel & Accident Pre 
vention, Secretary 


Overmyer Takes 
Youngstown Traffic Post 

Richard A. Overmyer became 
Youngstown, Ohio's first traffic engi 
neer May 1, when he formally took 
over the job as the Ohio city’s top 
traffic technician. 

Mr. Overmyer had been junior traffic 
engineer of Cincinnati, O. He re- 
ceived his B.Sc. in Civil Engineering 
at V.M.I., his Master's degree at Pur- 
due, Certificate for Highway Traffac 
at Yale University, Buerau of High 
way Traffic, and spent a year at Am+ 
herst while in the U. S. Army during 
World War IL. 

He is a junior member of the Insti 
tute of Traffic Engineers and the 
American Society of Civil Engineers. 
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Magee, Ferber, Abbott 
in New Jersey Shift 


Spencer Miller Resigns; 
Magee to Turnpike Authority. 


A reassignment and new appoint 
ments mark recent changes in New 
Jersey's trafhc safety picture. Arthur 
W. Magee, long-time head of the 
Division of Motor Vehicles, has been 
assigned to the newly-established 
New Jersey Turnpike Authority, and 
State Highway Commissioner Spencer 
Miller, Jr., has resigned. 


Mr. Magee has been succeeded by 
Martin J. Ferber, and Commissioner 
Miller, who has become president of 
American International College, 
Springfield, Mass., has been followed 
in office by Commander Ransford J 
Abbott 


When Governor Alfred E. Driscoll 
announced the assignment of Mr. 
Magee to the Authority as safety and 
traffic consultant, Paul L. Troast, 
Authority chairman, declared 


“Commissioner Magee has a na 
tional reputation in this field. His 
analysis of the many safety provisions 
which are related to modern turn 
pikes and establishment of proper 
speed limits will be of inestimable 
benefit to the New Jersey Turnpike. 
Studies relating to traffic and how the 
new turnpike can best relieve parallel 
and connecting roads of the state 
system and make connections with 
other State Highway and turnpike 
systems will be part of his work 
The relation of proper pavement sur 
faces to safety factors will be an in- 
tegral part of Commissioner Magee’s 
contribution to the development of the 
New Jersey Turnpike as the ultimate 
in highway construction 


Mr. Troast added that Commissioner 
Magee, with his background of more 
than two decades in the Motor Vehicle 
Department, has an outstanding knowl- 
edge of traffic safety problems, par- 
ticularly as they relate to New Jersey, 
and that the latter will also be avail- 
able to the office of Attorney General 
Theodore D. Parsons for consultation 
on safety and traffic on all highways 
in the State. 

‘Every effort will be made to make 
the turnpike the safest highway in the 
country,’ Commissioner Magee told 
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M. J. Ferber 


Pustic SAFETY. “When this road is 
put into use it will carry a volume 
of traffic as heavy or heavier than any 
other in the United States. It will be 
a challenge to our best efforts.” 

He declared he was still interested 
in his pet theory, the five principal 
causes of accidents: same direction and 
right-of-way violations, speed, failure 
to keep right and improper turns. 

“But we'll have new conditions on 
the turnpike in view of its having no 
turns and no trafhic signals,’ Commis- 
sioner Magee said. ‘Speed will be 
one of our big problems 

Mr. Magee became Deputy Com 
missioner of Motor Vehicles in 1926. 
In March, 1936, he was appointed 
Commissioner, a title he held until 
January, 1949. On the latter date, 
under the new State Constitution, his 
position was Director, Division of 
Motor Vehicles. 

When asked by PuBLic SAFETY as 
to his plans for the Division of Motor 
Vehicles, Mr. Ferber said he wanted 
to get his feet on the ground first be 
fore making a statement 

I've stepped into a department 
with an outstanding name in this 
state. I know that with the coopera- 
tion of the public I can do a job that 
my superiors will be proud of,” he 
declared. ‘One thing you can be sure 
of: you'll always know where I stand.’ 

For ten years New Jersey's new 
Motor Vehicle Commissioner was 
mayor of River Edge and six years 
ago was elected to the Bergen County 
Board of Freeholders. Mr. Ferber has 
been director of the board since Janu 
ary 1 last. During World War II, he 
was director of the Rationing Board 
of River Edge and later represented 
the borough on the county board at 
Hackensack. 

Of Commissioner Miller's successor, 
Governor Driscoll declared Com- 
mander Abbott brings to the Highway 
Department far greater experience in 
highway construction, planning and 
maintenance than any previous ap 
pointee. A very large portion of the 
master planning of our highway system 


R. J. Abbort 





A. W. Magee 


has been done right in this office by 
Commissioner Miller, Commander Ab- 
bott and myself.” 

Commander Abbott saw service in 
World War I as a naval aviation 
cadet and was graduated from Rutgers 
University. He entered State govern- 
ment service as assistant to the then 
Highway Commissioner E. Donald 
Sterner in 1933. He remained in this 
capacity until called to active duty 
with the Navy. During his four and 
a half years in the service Commander 
Abbott was in the Pacific more than 
half that time as assistant to the Chief 
of Staff, Seventh Fleet. His post-war 
duties in New Jersey included the post 
of deputy commissioner, Alcoholic 
Beverage Control and as executive as- 
sistant to Governor Driscoll. 


Smith, Fisher to “Tarheel 
State” Traffic Posts 


Major James R. Smith has been 
named commanding officer of the 
North Carolina Highway Patrol, and 
L. R. Fisher has been named acting 
director of the Highway Safety Divi- 
sion, in recent changes reported to 
PuBLic SAFETY. 

Major Smith had been executive 
officer of the Patrol and served with 
the organization since its inception, 
starting as a trooper and serving as 
sergeant, lieutenant, captain and com- 
mander. His new post will carry the 
rank of Colonel. 

Mr. Fisher was formerly chief hear- 
ings officer of the Highway Safety 
Division. He had been a lieutenant 
with the North Carolina Highway 
Patrol with its inception in 1929. He 
resigned from the Patrol with the rank 
of captain to enter the Army with a 
captain's rank. He served with the 
Allied Military Government, leaving 
the Army with the rank of Major. He 
returned to the Highway Safety Divi- 
sion in 1947. 

Captain D. T. Lamber, formerly 
commander of Troop A, has been 
named executive officer with the rank 
of Major. 
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Safety 








POSTERS 


TO MOTORISTS TO PEDESTRIANS 
AUGUST DESIGNS 





fh signs that point the way to traffic safety will get 
the spotlight in the August Operation Safety pro 
gram. And these include not only street and highway 
signs, but also pavement markings and traffic signals 

all of the warning and regulatory guides designed to 
expedite and control trafh 


This is the Signs of Life program: to get motorists 
to recognize the basic sign shapes, and to develop in 
both drivers and pedestrians a habitually conscientiou 
obedience to trafhc laws and traffic safety rules 


Know Your Signs of Life’ is the August slogan 
ind the key word RODEC is a device for reviewing the 
basic trathe sign shapes and the kind of message they 
arry: R-—round signs, warning drivers that a railroad 
rossing is ahead; O—oblong, the shape of most regu 
latory signs speed limits and others backed by law 
D.-diamond, the shape of signs warning of curves 
turns, and other potential dangers; E-—cight sided, the 
sign that means only one thing, STOP; and C—the 
more familiar crossbuck at all railroad crossings 


Suggested special promotional activities include a 
limerick contest, disc jockey squibs, a cartoon contest, 
slogan contest; window displays and teaser messages 
such as Remember RODEC These, of course, are 
in addition to news and feature stories in the papers 
radio publicity and ‘Signs of Life’ leaflets and posters 
Among other promotional materials is a series of four 
new transcribed radio programs, running approximately 
four minutes and 40 seconds each. Phil Harris and 
Alice Faye are featured. These are available only to 
radio stations which may have them without charge on 

est to the National Safety Council, Radto Division 


Free to those who can use them—in limited quan 
tities of course--are the following: ‘Signs of Life 
1 15-minute sound-slide film, a “Signs of Life’ folder 
ind the “Know Your Signs of Lite” poster shown at 
right 


The Highway Fis a story and rhyme presentation 
of sign shapes is in luded in the August Operation 
Safety kit. This attractive eight-page booklet is printed 
in tour colors, illustrated by ly h Moses wt has a 
song about highway signs on the back page A single 


ind quantities are ivailable 


program suggestions tor the August 


d with the cooperation of the 
I 
National Safety 


ih concentrate oO1 


deve opn mt of § oungsters as jx 


i 
destrians, as bicycle 1der and as drivers of automo 
biles. Heading the sub-committee for that month ts 

. lirect f publ el the 
lohn Gibbons, director of public relations for the 


Automotiy Satety Foundation 
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SIGNS of LIFE 
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POSTER PRICES 


Quantity 25°38" 17x23 8'/2"x1 1/2" 
1-9 $0.25 ea $0.16 ea. $0.08 ea. 
10-99 .20 ea 14 ea .045 ea. 
100-999 .17 ¢€a 12 ea. 04 ea. 
1000 or more 15 ea. 09 ea .03 e@. 


(Posters on opposite page are double these prices to non-member§ 
of the National Safety Council.) YOUR CREDIT LINE can be 
imprinted (at the time of the press run) on any of the featured’ 
traffic posters of these sizes only: 25x38" and 17'x23". Details 
on imprinting and deadline dates for imprinted orders will be sent 
on request. 


ANNUAL POSTER ORDERS. Write for special rates 
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DOUBLE CAUTION 


~ when passing ata If there’s a chance of 


being squeezed 


Traffic now'days is a test 
Of taxi drivers at their best 


Do your driving like a Pro 


: > SS 
DON T Look around before you go. 


PASS ON THE RIGHT a La 


Peeeres 2 8. © 8 
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When You Use 
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The TRAFFIC TOLL 


The increase in the May trafh« 
toll was general throughout the coun- 
try; only the Pacific Region showed 


May traffic death toll 2,670; up 10 per cent over last 
May. Deaths in traffic for first five months approximate a decrease, which was entirely at- 


12,470, 11 per cent higher than in the same period of tributable to California's improved 
' 1949. Mileage death rate has risen in past two months. record 

In fact, only 11 of the 48 states re- 

ported decreases in their death totals 

approximated 138,250,000,000 miles from the five months 1949 record. 

to bring the death rate to 7.1 per 100 Two of these were in the North- 

million vehicle miles Central states, three were in the South 

This is slightly higher than last Central states, three in the North 

years four month rate (7.1 in 1950, Atlantic states, two in the South At- 

7.0 in 1949). The preliminary mile- lantic states, one in the Pacific Region 
age estimate for April results in a and none in the Mountain Region. 


f ings IC deaths in May went up 
10 per cent over last May, as 
2,670 lost their lives in motor v« 
hicle accidents compared with 2,430 
in May, 1950 

The traffic toll for the first five 
months of 1950 reached 12,470, up 


11 per cent over the toll from Janu 
ary through May, 1950 


Gasoline consumption was up 9 


mileage death rate substantially higher 
than last year—-7.3 compared with 6.6 
in 1949, 

Although this indication is highly 


The record for each region is shown 
in the following table 


Per Cent Change 


: . 

bs wr 4 ' 1e - on Five Month 

: per cent over last year for the first oreliminary, it is significant that in 1949-1950 1948-1950 

Ee four months, but only 9 states re N | 1 this ve he 

3 Avril. Th oth March and April this year the North Atlentic + 6% + 7% 

H sone: for Apri , aeae ' nine Se death rate was higher than in the cor- South Adantic +20%  +28% 
spe an increase this April over last responding month last year. More North Central + 6% + 6% 
of only © per cent over, March is the first month in South Central * 20% + 20% 


Mountain + 34% + 13% 
which the death rate has been higher Pacific 2, 10°, 


thari the corresponding month last 
year since January, 1949 


If the average mileage per gallon 
of gas has not changed substantially 


from 1949, travel for the four months States which reported decreases 





were: 
MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS North Dakota 31% 
Vermont -28% 
Roe eres New Hampshire 14% 
1948-50 1949-50 Minnesota . 13% 
MONTH 1948 1949 1950 Change Change Delaware 13% 
January 2,197 2,350 2,440 + 12% + 4% Arkansas 9c 
February 2,077 1,970 2,150 + 4% + 9% 
March 2,235 2,150 2,470 ae 8 / + 15% 
April —- =. || aa ; ieee MONTHLY MOTOR VEHICLE DEATHS 
May 2,734 2,430 2,670 2% + 10% AND TRAFFIC TRENDS 1949-1950 
Five Months 11,473 11,240 12,470 + 9% F1I% 4,000 
June 2,494 2,370 aeee 
July 2,813 2,790 , = Lidl 
August 4,110 2,890 . en \ 
September 4,006 2,950 ae 2,000 \ (3S Be Se. 2. oe 
October 4,200 4,070 
November 2,974 2,970 DEATHS 
December 4,159 4,220 
1,000 
TOTAL 32,259 31,500 ¢ 
The 194 gures are : y i fi isti ataed ee ey | a Se 
€ 48 figures are those of the National Office of Vital Statistics. All others are Se ee 1950 | 
National Safety Council estimates. The 1950 national estimate is arrived at by assum- 1949 Ne | 
ing that the percentage change from 1949 to 1950 in the states reporting for both years 30,000 f+ a a ' 
reflects the 1949-50 change in the entire country. Since national estimates made in this 
way become more accurate as more states report, revisions are made from time to time MILES imictiom) 
as new reports are received for the various months. For this reason the figures given ssn 








above for 1950 may differ slightly from figures for the same months which will be 


published in future issues of PUBLIC SAFETY. AAT JUN JUL AWG SEP OCT HOY DEC JAN FED MAR APR iat 
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Calikornia Sf CHANGES IN MOTOR-VEHICLE DEATHS 

















Oklahoma 3% FIRST 5S MONTHS, 1949 TO 1950 
Tennessee 3% 
Pennsylvania 2% WH. ~14%, 
vt. -28% 
Cities of more than 200,000 popu 
lation which had fewer deaths in 1950 -MASS. + 6% 
than in 1949, for the five months e17e 
period, were: — mn. +52 % 
‘ W917 % 
Dayton, Ohio 63% - 19% 
Seattle, Washington 46% t- 
Worcester, Massachusetts 43% = 6% 
Rochester, New York {2% 
Atlanta, Georgia 35% 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 35% NATIONAL 
St. Paul, Minnesota ; 25% ESTIMATE 
Long Beach, California 24% 5 MONTHS 
Syracuse, New York 20% 
Norfolk, Virginia 18% || % 
Kansas City, Missouri 17% 
Los Angeles, California 15% 
Baltimore, Maryland 13% 
Toledo, Ohio é 12% 
Honolulu, Hawaii . 10% REPORTS 
Fe. Worth, Texas 10 MB de caeases BBB increases on wo CHANGE C7) incomauere ' 
Cleveland, Ohio .- — 9% 
Minneapolis, Minnesota o% 
= —— gay =" 9% perience to the Council had a some cities for five months was better than 
Louisville. acd dy a what better average than the nation the national average, the increase for 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 2%, They showed an average 3 per cent May alone was much greater, being 20 
sncrease from 1949 per cent compared with 10 per cent 
The 477 cities of more than 10,000 It should be noted particularly, thay for the nation 
population which reported their ex ilthough the average among reporting To Page 35 





TRAFFIC DEATHS—STATE RECORDS 











Deaths are reported by state traffic authorities, except for per 100,000 population, assuming that the monthly average of 
Louisiana, Michigan, New Mexico and Ohio which are reported deaths will remain at the present average for the rest of the year. 
by registrars of vital statistics. Mileage Rate: The number of deaths per 100,000,000 vehicle 

Population Rate: U. S. population rate is the estimated annual miles of travel. 
number of deaths per 100,000 population, assuming that deaths States shown in heavy type have improved in 1950 compared 
for the rest of the year will follow the normal seasonal pattern with 1949 or showed no change 
State population rate is the estimated annual number of deaths All figures are provisional 
(Figures in parentheses following the 195 mileage rate indicate the 
number of months for which the mileage rate ilculated for each state 

% « % Changes 
Months Deaths { 1948 Mont! Deaths 149 1948 1950 1950 
R Identical Pe } t e p M R Identical Period to to Pop. Mile 
ported 5 194 ig 19° Rate Rat ported 195 1949 1948 1950 19% Rate Rate 
TOTAL 

US { { % N. Jj s 8 { ae 7% 11.7 38 (4) 
Ala 0 8 < N. M x R% 34% 485 10.7 (3) 
Ariz g g 2 14% { Q N. ¥ 4 i4 4 So% + 9% 11.7 $9 (4) 
Ark 5 130 143 150 9% 15.9 2s 6t£e N. ¢ b ‘ 3 5 + 18% + 42% 22.2 R81 (43) 
Calif $ 1,034 1,075 1,119 ie 23.3 6.3 (4) N. D $ 22 42 16 31% + 38% 8.7 
Col 124 tia ( oO 4 51 $37 51 5% 0 19.2 6.7 (3) 
Cos 8 Q ‘ 128 4.7 ( Okla 5 1286 91 1799 — 3% + 4% 19.4 
Del 5 26 30 r 13% ) 20.1 7.2 (3) Ore 107 4s + 11% 6% 148 $1 (2) 
Fla s se 1 { Pa 5 546 557 59n 2% 9% 12.3 (3) 
Ga { a4 c a4 I 8 { 16 + 17% 73% 0 44 (3) 
Idah ; 1 1030% im oa8 SE 5. : 8 O27 t sem L. web 28s 2 
Il 3 j j n 1% { Ps ¢ ft } { ‘ L 49% b 170% 224 
Ind s 411 g j 30% 1 160% { ? G Tenn 5 54 262 201 31% + 26% 188 80 (4) 
la . 3 3 + 1% +11% 16.4 4 3 Texas 883 8 8 + 29% + 21% 28.1 7.1 (3) 
Kans : 1k3 +. 18% + 21% 243 ‘ Uta $1 + 20% 2% 21.5 3.0 (2) 
Ky 3 193 ++ 30% ++ 410% 10 3 Ve 5 18 25 23 — 28% — 22% 11.7 3.9 (3) 
La { ? 44 - O% or Va 33 44 1% + 41% 25.5 9.0 (4) 
Me 4 4 e x i 4 % 4% 13.2 4 @) 
Md 5 179 191 130 6% 19.8 7.$ (3) = 3 ! . + ¢ 14% 16.0 61 (3) 
Mas 18 ? “ X - { 11% 4 % 0.1 76 (2) 
Mict s 3 4 % ve i 3 4 +2 + 32% 386 94 (3) 
Minn. 5 144 164 170 13 11.6 37 (4) 

_ I : 8¢ 8 CANADIAN PROVINCES 

Mont is 45 c I rf is 1 28% 38% ¢ 
Neb 94 88 42% 7% is { Ma 4 8 1 28% + 18% 5.4 
Nev ‘ 3 5 $ + 28% + 28 44 Ont 4 21 5 28% + 13% 12.1 
N. H 5 19 22 i8 -14% + 6% 8.4 3.6 (3 Sask. 5 18 24 18 — 25% 0 49 
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TRAFFIC DEATHS—CITY RECORDS 


The table covers only motor-vehicle istration death rate which is the number low to high. When two or more cities 
deaths resulting from traffic accidents that per 10,000 registered vehicles. Vehicle have exactly the same rate, ranking is by 
occurred in the city. Nontraffic motor- registration figures are for the year 1949 size of total vehicle registration—from 
vehicle deaths (where the accident oc- and were supplied by R. L. Polk & large to small. 
curred on home or industrial premises) Company. 
are not included; nor are deaths in the The population rate is the number of 
city from accidents occurring outside. deaths annually per 100,000 population. 


Rankings are based on the 1950 reg- Cities are ranked by death rates—from All figures are provisional. 


Cities shown in heavy type have 
proved in 1950 compared with 1949. 
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Five Months Reg. Pop. 
1950 1949 1948 Rate Rate 
165. Redlands, Calif 5 1 2 9.3 3.9 
166. Braintree, Mass 2 0 10.1 29.3 
167. Wallingford, Conn - < © 10.9 42.1 
168. Minot, N. D 3} oO O 11.1 28.9 
9 orwoc od Mass ( 0 11.6 29.4 
0. La S il I 0 12.6 37.5 
71. Newt Duryp ut, Mass 1 0 13.0 33.3 
"2. Massena, N. Y 3 0 0 16.9 63.7 
173. Weya mouth, Mass I 419.7 20.1 
74 one N. Y + 0 21.5 73.8 
75 Mass ‘ 4 0 22.8 64.9 
Mass 4 l 80 
CANADIAN CITLES 
Toronto, Ont. 14 24 16 $1 
Vancouren, B. C 10 18 12 8.8 
treal Que 46 4) 48 9.8 
Ww ' . Wp 
The Traffic Toll 
From Page 33 
Eighty cities reported decreases for 
May alone, 290 had no change and 
107 reported increases. For the five 


months, 151 cities showed decreases, 
146 had no change, and 180 reported 
increases 

Of the 477 reporting cities, 317 
had perfect records for May. The 
largest of these was Rochester, N. Y.., 
second largest Atlanta, Ga., and third 
largest Long Beach, Calif. For the 
five months period, 147 had perfect 
records. The largest of these was 
Corpus Christi, Tex., second largest 
was Austin, Tex., and third largest 
Topeka, Kan. 

The leading cities in each popula- 
tion size group according to their 
registration rate were 


1950 1950 
Reg. Pop. 
Rate Rate 
Over 1,000,000 population 
Los Angeles, California 28 12.4 
Detroit, Michigan 34 11.1 
Philadelphia, Pa. it 
ag to 1,000,000 population 
Louis, Missouri 3.2 9.1 
Cleveland, Ohio 3.3 96 
Baltimore, Maryland 3.9 8.6 
500,000 to 750,000 population 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 1.4 4.5 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 2.9 6.1 
Buffalo, New York 3.6 8.7 
200,000 to 500,000 population 
Rochester, New York 1.5 4.9 
Dayton, Ohio 1.5 6.0 
Syracuse, New York 1.5 4.7 
100,000 to 200,000 population 
Austin, Texas 0 0 
Corpus Christi, Tex 0 0 
Utica, New York 0.9 2.3 
50,000 to 100,000 population 
Topeka, Kansas 0 0 
Muskegon, Michigan 0 0 
Pawtucket, Rhode Island 0 0 
25,000 to 50,000 population 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 0 0 
Elmira, New York 0 0 
White Plains, N. Y. 0 0 
10,000 to 25,000 population 
Lake Charles, Louisiana. 0 0 
Klamath Falls, Oregon 0 0 
Monroe, Michigan 0 0 
35 





TRAFFIC REPORT 


TO THE 


From Page 6 
the state, compare them with the 
Model Ordinance and make such re 
ommendations as are mecessary to 
bring them into harmony with its basic 
provisions 
Accident Record The great ma 
jority of states and cities have done 
The blame 
short-sightedness, indifference or lack 
vart of top 
administrators. The f 
technical 


a poor job is due to the 
of understanding on the 


level records 
service 


head 
quarters for the program agencies ot 


should be a 
as intelligence 


bureau 
bureau, serving 


enforcement engineering, education 
license 
administrators 
vital, 
which should guide accident preven 
tion efforts, and that such guidance 
is in the interests of effectiveness and 
economy, support will be forthcoming 


Records bureaus need budgets large 


and driver administration 


When top 


that records are 


recognize 


useful tools 


rT ee 


NATION 


enough to provide adequately trained 
staff, equipment and facilities sufficient 
to do a good job. In terms of person- 
nel alone, they need one for every 
1,500 accidents reported annually. 
They should collect and tabulate into 
one system as many accident reports 
as can be obtained from state, county, 
local enforcement officers and drivers 
When these conditions are met (ade- 
quate staff and reports system func- 
tioning), biggest emphasis must be 
‘laced on analysis and interpretation 
of data collected and establishment of 
liaison between the records bureau and 
the program agencies. When the re 
ports are analyzed, interpreted and 
prepared in usable form, they must 
reach the points where they can be 
put to use 

Education Extension of traffx 
safety education programs so that they 
will involve all school children. Im 
states and cities 


prove programs in 


LIKE THIS! 


INSTALL 1 


TESTED and PROVEN 100% de- 
peadeble over many yeers on 
thousands of authorized vehicles: 
municipal fire and police vehicles, 
stete police and other emergency 
vehicles. Con operate whether 
vehicle is moving or stationary. 
Easily installed with simple tools. 
Absolutely trouble-free! 


% DEPENDABLE 
te 
STOP-IT” "i tien” 


ONLY 
PRECISION ENGINEERED, 
FACTORY TESTED 
AND GUARANTEED 
FLASHER! 


Operates instantly and automatically 


With a drive 
many different 


Stop-it 
his attention 


can be sure of attracting 


115 flashes per 


vision exposed to 
ghts, only a flashing 





which report them and develop at least 
a minimum a. to meet specific 
needs in such states and cities where 
they are, at present, non-existent. 

Official and non-official groups 
should consult with schools to deter- 
mine types of assistance most needed 
to effect a better traffic safety education 
job. State education departments, 
teachers colleges and ee of edu- 
cation should be encouraged to co- 
operate with school administrators in 
providing short course, workshops and 
conferences to aid in the preparation 
of more teachers to teach safety. 


Enforcement: Stressed in the Com- 
mittee report but not amplified in the 
capsule summary is the emphasis 
placed on improved training for traf- 
fic personnel. Qauntity and quality 
of recruit and in-service training 
should be increas¢gl. City and_ state 
departments are urged to take ad- 
vantage of training opportunities pro- 
vided by the regional trafic program 
of the National Committee for Traf- 
fic Training and of special courses 
such as those offered at the Traffic 
Institute of Northwestern University. 


Motor Vehicle Administration: Un- 
less and until all states have equivalent 
laws governing driver licensing, motor 
vehicle inspection and safety responsi 
bility, and until budgets and personnel 
are substantially the same in propor- 
number of drivers and 
vehicles, it will be difficult, if not 
impossible, to compare oe ga ac 
curately on a nationwide basis. 

Public Information: While the pub- 
lic information program by every yard 
stick stands as the biggest and most 
effective in history, the Committee 
points to the urgent need for a well 
well-financed public in 
ayency in every 
For, in the final analysis, 

no permanent progress 


tion to the 


co-ordinated, 
formation state and 
ommunity 
there can be 
in the highway safety effort without 
the continued stimulus of aggressive 
informational activities 

Public Support: Financing of state 
wide public support organizations con 

1es the problems 
which retards progress While better 
than 75 per cent of the public support 
organizations reported by states are in 


tin to pe on ol 


ounties Or municipalities of less than 


10,000 population, it is in this a u 


1K sup 


1eeds extension 


60/65 flashes per m lar population range that pub 


> welts ain ieehen aan eaten port Organization 
i. Reksinines Although cooperation to 
achieve highway may be con 

Fastern Sales sidered an official function, its existence 

in be hastened through well-directed 

public support activities. In fact, non- 
official organizations have a direct re- 
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sponsibility to stimulate harmonious 
state-city relationship through every 
available means. 

Federal Committee on Highway 
Safety: Nearly every agency and 
bureau of the federal government has 
in the past year or more assigned re- 


and helping create statewide and com- 
munity-wide public support organiza 
tions and to the two other national 
committees. As the official clearing 
house and coordinator of public sup- 
port activities, it has been of invaluable 
service. Four services rate mention. 


Action, a confidential guide to state 
support groups through national of- 
fices; and the four regional training 
institutes—at the University of Call- 
fornia, New York University, North- 
western University and Yale Univer- 
sity pc by the National 


They are: the Operating Manual and Committee for Trafhc Training, a 
Directory of participating organizations sub-committee of the NCTS. 

and on state officials and public sup- ea 

port groups; the Field Manual Trafh. 

Safety Organizations with Field Serv- 
ices; A Guide for Public Support 


PATROL 


sponsibility to one or more individuals 
for accomplishing the objective of a 
specific diceuier policy on the re 
duction of accidents. New standard 
motor-vehicle accident report forms 
are in use, procedure for motor-vehicle 
accident investigation has been formu- 
lated, an accident-reporting manual 
now in preparation will contain a 
motor-vehicle accident-analysis sum 
mary form, some centralized sum 
marization of government-wide acci- 
dent experience is already under way, 
qualifications for operators of federal 
motor vehicles have been drafted, the 
establishment of a standard govern 
ment motor-vehicle operator's permit 
is under consideration, and chauffeurs 
and truck drivers are being selected 
under the new Civil Service standards 
State and Local Officials National 
Highway Safety Committee: Ten na 
tional associations of state and local 
officials are working together through 
this Committee with increasing har- 
mony and effectiveness to help make 
the Nation's street and highways safer. 
Implementing the Action Program at 
state and local levels through partici 
pation by national professional associa 
tions tied-in to the top level adminis- 
trators in the eicht fields of traffic 
control and accident prevention the 
Committee has done an excellent job, 
varticularly in the new fields entered 
ast year. These include studies of 
new and proposed state legislation 
with respect to conformity with the 
Uniform Motor Vehicle Code, in ex 
panding and strengthening the Na 
tional Committee on Uniform Traft« 
Laws. It has also served as a coordi 
nator of state and local programs in 
i all phases of the Action Program 
; More than 50 cooperating agencies 
participate in the Committee's work 


Don't spend your lifetime crossing a 
street. Don’t jaywalk. Beware of turn- 
ing cars at intersections. 





protection ! 
@ RUBBER RAINCOATS 


Vulcanized and waterproof. 
They come in three colors— 
white, yellow, and black. 
Greater visibility. Available 
with school, city, or sponsor's 


ee erence ne 


name on back. 


e@ IDEAL FOR 
YEAR ROUND 





METAL PATROL BADGES—lend an 
air of official importance to your 
school patrols. Officers’ badge in 
gold finish with the member's fin- 
ished in nickel. All complete with 
pin clasp. 


SEND FOR OUR NEW CATALOG FOR: 





‘ National Committee for Trafhe @ Arm Bands 
: Safety: Representing 85 national or 
ganizations, this Committee has thrown @ Badges 
a powerful force into the stimulation 
f of public support for traffic safety pro 
grams. State and local units of or- 
ganizations represented in the NCTS 
total nearly 175,000. Of these, close 
to 80 per cent were engaged in traffic 
safety promotion work of some kind 
during 1949. More than 25 million 
pieces of traffic safety literature were 
distributed by national groups for local 
use. Extensive cooperation has been 
given by the Committee in stimulating 


@ Felt Emblems 
@ Caution Flags 
@ Rubber Footwear 
@ Winter Wear 


@ Overseas Caps 


@ Patro! Buttons 


@ And the “CORPORAL DIGBY" Safety Sentinel 


GRAUBARD'S os 


‘America's Largest Safety Patrol Outfitte: 
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NEW PRODUCTS 


Manufacturers are invited to 
send in announcements of new 
products, or improved special 
features. Only items which can 
be considered as “news” to 
our readers will be published. 
Further information on these 
new products and equipment 
may be obtained by writing 
direct to the manufacturer. It 
will help in identifying the 
product to mention these an- 
nouncements. 





Mobile Radio Unit 


r true 
w being produ 
$45 Augusta Bly 


ribed as a compa 
lesignated as the 
Dispatcher It is avail 
in the 25-50 megacyc¢ 
le land m« 
mobil 
mit type of chassis assembly 


i ackage 


i drawer-fashion in a sturdy, metal, 


truction housing. Two versions 


are offerec The 


permanent installation 


r truck dashboard. The rear m« 
i pr vided for mubile 
tallations tr whet pac 


slat in the tront compartme 


abl 
two-part sandwich tpe of 


entire chassis drawer 
r in the horizontal 
2 minimum clearance 
Safety services, industrials 

ups that utilize o 

will find this new unit designed 


the needs of both the 


f articular 


instance 


from the left-hand edge of the steering 
wheel to the door, an increase of 41/, 
inches which gives the driver elbow room 
and freedom of movement in maneuvering 
the truck in a tight spot. New, heavy-duty, 
individual-type instruments are so arranged 
close to the driver's line of vision as he 
looks on the road ahead that he can read 
) at a glance without moving his head 
cab is now standard on all Autocar 
Diesel models. It is to be made standard 
gasoline powered chassis, in all but 
lighter weight models, by fall 


Aerial Revolving Ladder 

The American Coach and Body Co., 
9503 Woodland Ave. Cleveland 4, an 
nounces a new hydraulic aerial revolving 
ladder specifically designed for reaching 
higher working heights than is possible 
with present manually operated revolving 
ladders. The ladder can be positioned at 
iny point in an 85° arc and rotated through 
i complete 360° circle 


The new ladder, Model 35LD20, places 
a platform 35 feet (maxi 

Servicing street lights, 

overhead 
Power tor 


gns and other 
nplished 
sys is supplied by an 

Tak ft 
nsmission. A simple lever con 
actuating valve, the ladder locking 
ally in all raised positions The 


mounted on the 


fly section is extended manually 
n is controlled by a positive worm 
irive with locking brake. It can be 
nted on chassis of 1, ton ofr 


Weight 


wheels 


Uniform Laws 

From Page 7 
proposal by a technically competent 
and broadly representative sub 
committee, and referral to all in 
terested bodies for their comment, 
before action is taken. This will 
take longer but should avert later 
controversy. 


Lip service is not enough. Those 
take part in formulating the Code 
and in reaching an agreement, 
(whicn often means a compromise 
not wholly satisfactory to anyone), 
must be willing to stand up and 
be counted in support of that 
agreement not only in a Washing- 
ton Conference but also in state 
legislative committee hearings and 
in the smoke-filled hotel rooms 
where the fate of a bill is often 
determined 


The Uniform Laws Committee is 
now functioning along these lines. It 
has no apologies for its past. The 
record of gradual adoption of the 
Code, in whole or in part, in prin- 
ciple if not in letter, State by State 
all over the Union, is an impressive 
one. Of the many hundreds of items 
comprising the Code, only a tiny per- 
centage are now in disagreement. The 
agencies which are giving generous 
and unqualified support outnumber 
by many times those that are not. I 
doubt that any comparable movement 
in America can point to a better, if as 
good a record of cooperative accom- 
plishment in the public interest 

At the same time, the Committee 
has no pride of authorship, no stand 
pat attitude, as evidenced by its ready 
adoption of improvements in its own 
make-up and procedure. It clearly 
recognizes the need for full under 
standing and support by just such 
people as are in this audience. With 
such support, uniform laws can con 
tribute greatly to the advancement of 
highway transportation in America 


The Enforcement 
J . 
Job: Minnesota 
From Page 21 
men, giving the lead, is a small head- 
quarters staff that deserves attentiom 
Chief Highway Patrol Officer is 
Earl M. Larimer, a veteran of the 
Patrol, who worked his way up from 
the ranks. A quiet, unassuming man, 
Next Page 
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Chief Larimer is alert to modern en- 
forcement techniques and progressive 
in applying them. 

His use of selective enforcement 
based on detailed records of accidents 
by cause, time and location is typical. 
He has a detailed plan to blanket the 
state with radio, using a network of 
both manually operated and remote 
control stations. Problems of clear- 
ance with the FCC and federal aero- 
nautical agencies have so far blocked 
completion, and Larimer is pretty grim 
about the difficulties of doing a job 
in many areas without radio Contact. 

But a bigger problem facing the 
Minnesota patrol is that of manpower. 
In 1949 he had only 43 men per 
billion rural car-miles of travel—57 
per cent of the standard established 
in the Annual Inventory of Traffic 
Safety Activities. 

The shortage of manpower was 
made more acute in 1949 by the en- 
actment of a state law limiting hours 
of work to 40 a week. In practice, 
Minnesota patrol officers work more 
than that, but the law did result in 
a substantial reduction in hours worked 
without any compensating increase in 
personnel. 

Short-handed as he is, Chief Lari 
mer has felt it necessary to strip head 
quarters of every possible officer, 
throwing every available man on pa 
trol. In-service training also was cur 
tailed in 1949. One thing noticeably 
lacking in headquarters is anything 
resembling a public relations staff 

In spite of the weakness in numbers, 
Chief Larimer is convinced that the 
quality of his men is being main 
tained. He spoke proudly of their 
unblemished record for honesty, their 
freedom from political domination, 
their willingness to work overly-long 
tours of duty on over-extended patrol 
territories. 

Chief Larimer is responsible, under 
Minnesota law, to M. J. Hoffman, the 
state highway commissioner. The 
Highway Department, through its En 
gineering Division, provides the acci 
dent and driver 
the Patrol. 

From commissioner to patrolman, 
the Minnesota force is thoroughly 
aware of the highway safety problem 
facing the state and its visitors. They 
are giving the state a good job of 
traffic enforcement and are keeping 
the state accident rate below average. 


records service for 


Given the men needed (about 100 
more than present strength), a good 
radio network, and few other facilities, 
the Minnesota Highway Patrol will 
turn in an outstanding job. 
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Highway Safety = 
Motor Truck Regulation 


A report prepared by the Council of State Governments at the 
direction of the Governors’ Conference. Presents factual data 


in text and tables on state practices and problems concerning: 
Driver licensing Highway engineering 


Regulation of motor truck 
sizes and weights 


Motor vehicle taxation 


Traffic control 


Law enforcement 


With recommendations for highway safety and 
motor truck regulation. 


198 pages $3.00 


Order from 


THE COUNCIL OF STATE GOVERNMENTS 


1313 East 60th Street Chicago 37, Illinois 














4a - a 
THE “EYES” HAVEIT.... 
Here is an aid that has proven practical in teaching visually the principles of safety. 
It's simple, effective and works wonders in teaching your drivers. 
The MAGNO SAF-T BOARD is the result of studies by outstanding safety instructors 
and engineers. Safety directors, traffic managers, driving instructors, insurance agents 
and adjusters get a clear picture of how accidents occurred visually by reconstruction 
of conditions. 
It is now being used from coast to coast by fleet owners, insurance and public utility 
companies, colleges and schools, and many other concerns interested in public safety. 
Consisting of a BOARD with typical street intersections on one side. The other side 
is a BLACKBOARD on which any street or road situation can be drawn with chalk and 
then erased. It has scale models of vehicles, traffic markers and accessories that can 
be placed in any conceivable traffic situation. 
Write for our folder. It contains full information. 


MAGNO SAF-T BOARD. — emicsvitte, pa. 
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TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


There is a wealth of valuable 
and interesting information in 
the catalogs and publications 
listed below. They form splen- 
did additions to your reference 
library, affording an oppor- 
tunity to keep abreast of 
safety equip t. e Pp 
below will bring FREE to 
those responsible for the rec- 
ommendation or purchase of 
equipment any or all of the 
catalogs listed. 











1. Safety Lane Equipment: A 30- 
page booklet describing devices usable 
for safety testing lanes, and for pre 
maring cars for safety lane tests. 
Well illustrated, showing many dif 
ferent types of equipment for all 
phases of testing cars and trucks for 
safe driving. Weaver Mfg. Co. 

2. Safe Driving Teacher: A pam 
— describing use of safety board 
or use in teaching safe driving of 
automobiles and trucks and in analyz 
ing and demonstrating accidents. 
Complete stock of equipment illus 
trated and priced. Magno Saf-T Board. 

3. Emergency Brakes: An illus 
trated booklet containing information 
about emergency brakes for trucks 
and buses. Describes features and 
abilities of each. Gives excerpts from 
letters received from users, describing 
advantages. American Chain & Cable 
Co. 

4. Highway Safety Signs: Infor 
mation covering all types of street 
and highway safety signs, also street 
name plates, lane and roadside 
markers. Grote Mfg. Co. 

5. “Penetred” Tires & Equipment: 
A booklet describing safety factors 
found in “Penetred” tires. Contains 
testimonials of drivers whose trucks 
and cars are equipped with these 
tires. Other products made by this 
company, such as safety shoe soles, 
bathmats, door mats, and equipment 
for treading of tires with “Penetred” 
are included. Penetred Corp. 

6. Safety Accessories & Equip- 
ment: A pamphlet describing rain 
and storm safety wear for policemen 
Among products are white capes, 
white caps, white web belts, and white 
rubber raincoats for greater safety 
through greater visibility. Also con 
tains prices and other information 
(,raubar . 

7 Playground Equipment: A 
well-illustrated catalog showing com 
plete selection of public playground 
together with prices. All 
equipment guaranteed for normal use 
Combination units as well as multiple 
units are shown. Assistance in design 
of playgrounds also given. American 
Playground Device Co 
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National Safety Council......31-LF.C, 
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Berkeley’s 
Bike Program 
From Page 17 
consists of six weekly one-hour ses 
sions, held Saturdays immediately after 
court. The course content is designed 
to stress safety rules and safe riding 
practices 

Chief J. D. Holstrom of the 
Berkeley Police Department is proud 
of the accomplishments of the bike 
program, Copies of the Berkeley pro- 
gram for the control and operation 
of bicycles have been prepared in 
booklet form, and Chief Holstrom has 
indicated that the Berkeley Depart 
ment will be pleased to comply with 
reasonable requests for copies.” 

Summed up, the Berkeley Bike Pro 
gram has accomplished these six im 
portant results 

1. It has been the means of de 
veloping a close working relationship 
between school children, school author 
ities, parents and the police. This has 
produced a mutual appreciation of 
common problems and a= greater 
willingness to work in cooperation 
toward their solution 

2. Juveniles have a better knowl 
edge of cycling rules and laws and 
understand the reasons behind such 
regulations. The degree of willing 
compliance has shown a marked rise 
It is unnecessary to stress the impor 
tance of this juvenile self-discipline in 
connection with its effect upon these 
cyclists when they graduate from bikes 
to motor cars 


3. The entire —, of dealing 
during the licensing 


with youngsters 
period (accepting their 
fees, issuing receipts, inspecting equip- 
ment and requiring repairs as neces 
sary, issuing license plates, making 
them personally responsible for prop 
erly recording transters of ownership ) 
helps to prepare them to assume the 
responsibilities which go with adult 
life 

i. The proceedings of the Bicycle 
Court emphasize the responsibility of 
the juvenile rather than that of the 
parent 


registration 


Marcus A. Dow, NSC 


Past-President, Dies 


Marcus A. Dow, president of the 
National Safety Council, 1922-23, and 
formerly manager of safety and per- 
sonnel for Greyhound Lines, lied in 
Hollywood, Calif., on June 13. He 
was 72 years old. 


From 1913 to 1923, Mr. Dow served 
as general safety agent for the New 
York Central Lines. For two years 
he was executive secretary of the 
Bureau of Public Safety of the New 
York City Police Department and he 
became manager of safety and per 
sonnel for the Greyhound Lines in 
1929. Failing health compelled his 
retirement in 1941. 


Mr. Dow was one of the organizers 
of the National Safety Council's Rail 
road Section and served as general 
chairman, 1914-16. Throughout his 
active career he served the National 
Safety Council in many capacities. He 
was third vice-president, 1916-17; 
president, 1922-23; vice-president for 
public safety, 1923-24. From 1915 to 
1942 he was a member of the Execu 
tive Committee. While with Grey 
hound he was active in the Taxicab 
and Fleet Owners (now Commercial 
Vehicle) Section, which he served as 
general chairman, 1931-32, and in the 
Transit Section. 


5. The Bicycle Court also tends to 
condition juvenile minds toward the 
subjugation of individual desires in the 
interest of majority welfare 

6. Finally, leadership and good 
citizenship are encouraged through 
juvenile participation in the entire 
program 
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ls your company ringing the bell 


FOR EVERYONE’S 


FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE? 


We all can help keep our country economically strong by 
pulling strongly in the Treasury Department's Independ- 
ence Drive, May 15-July 4. Obviously this is important to 
you, because what’s good for the nation is good for you 
and your company. 

The purpose of this drive is to increase everyone’s finan- 
cial independence through the regular purchase of United 
States Savings Bonds. Your “pull” is needed because the 
greatest share of Series E Bond sales are made through the 
Payroll Savings Plan—and the Plan (now used by 21,000 
companies) thrives best in any company when it gets top 


management's personal sponsorship. 


If your company doesn’t have the Payroll Savings Plan, 
now is certainly the time to install it! It's good “employee 
relations” to provide this convenience. 


If your company does have the Plan, now’s the time to 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


This is an official U. S. Treasury advertisement prepared under the ar 


National Safety Council 


put extra push behind it! Employees who pile up money 
in Savings Bonds feel more secure ... are actually better 
workers. Moreover, Bond sales build a backlog of future 


good “business insurance” for all of us 


purchasing power—g 


in the years ahead. 


The Independence Drive is being powerfully promoted 
throughout the nation by radio, television, publication ad- 
vertising, posters, car cards, and special ceremonies. The 
public is extra Bond-concious at this time. Make sure your 
company adequately informs your employees that the con- 
venience of “automatic” Bond buying is available through 
your Payroll Savings Plan. 

This is your country—so it’s your Drive. Help to put it 
over. All the material and assistance you need are avail- 
able from your State Director, Savings Bonds Division, 


U.S. Treasury Department. Go into action now! 


FOR 
9° No, 
s “4 





spices of the Treasury Department and The Advertising Council. 











SAVE LIVES 


officially checked at regular intervals on 
¢ 





NEW ZEALAND first installed 
WEAVER SAFETY LANES 


more than a decade ago! 


Long before World War II... even in far- 
away New Zealand... Weaver Safety Lanes 
were being used for Official Safety Inspec- 
tions of motor vehicles. 

The Weaver Safety Lanes, shown above 
in the Christchurch station, were put into 
operation in the late 1930's... as were 
Safety Lanes in Aukland and Wellington, 
N. Z. 

The need and use of Safety Lanes extends 
to the far corners of the world. Just recently 
25 complete Weaver Safety Lanes were pur- 


chased by the Italian Government . . . Can 
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**eact now to have all cars 


ft 
whe, AOE: 
€2 ARE MADE ONLY BY THE WEAYER MANUFACTURING COMPANY - 


leaders in Automotive 


CHRISTCHURCH, 
NEW ZEALAND 


you justify your community trailing years 


behind the world-wide trend to have all 





cars checked for safety's sake. 

It is a fact that wherever there is an auto- 
mobile safety inspection program, the traf- 
fic accident rate is substantially reduced. 

If you are interested in decreasing the 
loss of life, the injury and the property dam- 
age that results from traffic accidents in 
your state or city, consult Weaver today. 
Weaver—the pioneer—continues to lead 
in equipping progressive Safety Inspection 


Stations. 


A Safety Lane includes a W. 
Headlight Tester, a Weaver Aete 
matic Brake Tester, and Weaver 
Wheel Alignment Tester 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 


fety Equipment for Over 25 Years 








